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SPRING. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 





There is no time like Spring, 

When life’s alive in everything, 

Before new nestlings sing, 

Before cleft swallows speed their journey 
back 

Along the trackless track 

(God guides their wing, 

He spreads their table that they nothing 
lack), 

Before the daisy grows a common flower, 

Before the sun has power 

To scorch the world up in his noon-tide hour. 


There is no time like Spring, 

Like Spring that passes by ; 

There is no life like spring-life born to tie, 
Piercing the sod, 

Clothing the uncouth clod, 

Hatched in the nest, 

Fledged on the windy bough, 

Strong on the wing: 

There is no time like Spring that passes by, 
Now newly born, and now 

Hastening to die. 





-_-—-— a 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


John Morley has just declared himself a 
convert to woman suffrage. Lady Aber- 
deen and a deputation of other women 
waited upon him in bebalf of the grant- 
ing of full Parliamentary suffrage to 
women. Mr. Morley said that recent 
events had completed his conversion, An 
account of his reasons will be found in 
another column. 





The appointment of Miss Ellen Sawtelle 
as principal of the Hancock School in this 
city is a cause of rejoicing to all who 
love fair play, and to all who wish well 
to the school. The opposition to women 
as principals is slowly but surely giving 
way. 





A great deal of interesting matter is 
crowded out for the present by the ad- 
dresses and reports given at the Washing- 
Our correspondents will 


ton Convention. 


icine in 1868. 





understand why their communications 
have to wait. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

On March 18 it will be 25 years since 
Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs, Holland’s first lady 
doctor, took her degree. Martina Kra- 
mers writes: “She was the first woman 
student at our universities, and had to go 
through all the unpleasant experiences 
which nowadays our girls entering on a 
scientific career do not encounter. But 
she went on cheerfully, and used her 
abilities in the service of those who most 
needed them. For some years she gave 
free consultations to women of the work- 
ing classes in Amsterdim, Meanwhile 
she did not neglect the women’s cause, 
and, as she had opened the way for wom- 
en into the medical profession, so she tried 
to do it into the larger field of citizenship 
by demanding the ballot. The wise legis- 
lators in Holland then (in 1887) inserted 
the word ‘‘male’’ before ‘‘voters’’ in the 
constitution. Now, notwithstanding her 
busy life as a practising physician, Dr. 
Jacobs is the president of the Dutch Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and may one 
day see her cause triumph, when the pro- 
posed changes in the constitution become 
law. She and her husband, Mr. Gerrit- 
sen, who, as deputy and alderman of Am- 
sterdam, has done much for women’s em- 
ployment, are true democrats, working 
f or peace and arbitration and for the up- 
lifting of the degraded class and sex. Dr. 
Jacobs now holds the office of vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women of 
ihe Netherlands, and was recently elected 
to be one of the delegates to represent ber 
National Council at the International 
Council meeting in Berlin.”’ 

Miss Margaret Long, M. D., daughter of 
Hon. John D. Long, denies the truth of 
a story which has received widespread 
circulation that she intends practising 
medicine among the fashionable cottagers 
of Newport, instead of continuing her 
present work among the East Side resi- 
dents of New York city. After her gradu- 
ation she went to New York, secured an 
office on Madison Avenue, and, shunning 
society, devoted herself chietly to reliev- 
ing the sufferings of the needy residents 
of the poorer quarter of the great city. 

Dr. Phebe Jane Babcock Waite, whose 
death has been mentioned in the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL, entered upon the study of med- 
She became a student in 
the New York Medical College and Hos- 
pital for Women, and graduated in 1871. 
She entered immediately upon active prac- 
tice. In 1880 she was elected professor of 
obstetrics in the New York Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital for Women, which chair 
she held for twelve years. Dr. Waite was 
active along many lines up to the time of 
her death, and was a member of the New 
York County Homeopathic Medical So- 
ciety, the American Institute of Hommop- 
athy, the W. C. T. U., Phalo and Sorosis. 

Dr. Anna Dorr Bryant, president of the 
New England Helping Hand Society, isa 
graduate of Tufts Medical College, and 
also of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. She has lived in Boston since 
1881. Her interests contre largely in the 
welfare of young girls who are without 
friends. For some years she has been 
connected with the New England Helping 
Hand Society. She is a member of the 
W. C. T. U., the Ingleside Society, the 
deaconess board of managers, and of other 
societies connected with churches and 
missions, 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

Mrs. Watson-Lister of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, will be the guest of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good Gov- 
ernment at 6 Mariboro’ Street, Boston, 
tuesday, March 15, at 3.30 P. M., and will 
give a brief account of the recent conven- 
tion of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association at Washington. It 
is hoped that Representative McManus of 
Natick will also speak. 

Tea will be served at half-past four. 





ar 
DRUNKARDS AND WOMEN. 

A dispatch from Jackson, Miss., says: 
‘The Legislature is badly tangled over the 
knotty proposition of whether a voter 
visibly intoxicated should be allowed to 
vote. The House, in passing the primary 
election law, provided that a person shall 
not be allowed to vote ina primary who 





is visibly intoxicated. The Senate struck 
this provision out, deciding that it is the 
duty of every man to vote, whether drunk 
or sober, and that a voter has a right to 
get drunk on election day if he behaves 
himself.’’ 

Yet millions of sober women are still 
regarded as incompetent to cast a ballot. 





BEAUTIES OF SIBERIA. 

Siberia is so large that the entire United 
States could be set down in the middle of 
it without anywhere touching the border. 
It ranges from the latitude of Greenland 
to that of Italy. George Kennan, in ‘‘Si- 
beria and the Exile System,’ thus de- 
scribes some of the scenery: 


The country through which we passed 
was a rich, open, farming region, resem- 
bling somewhat that part of Western New 
York which lies between Rochester and 
Buffalo. There were no extensive forests, 
but the gently rolling plain was diversi- 
fied here and there by small patches of 
woodland, or groves of birch and poplar, 
and was sometimes cultivated as far as the 
eye could reach. Extensive stretches of 
growing wheat and rye alternated with 
wide fields of black, plowed land not yet 
sown, and occasionally we crossed great 
expanses of prairie, whose velvety green- 
sward was sprinkled with dandelions, 
buttercups, and primroses, and dotted in 
the distance with grazing cattle and 
sheep. Sometimes for miles together the 
road ran through unfenced but cultivated 
land where men and women in bright- 
colored dresses were plowing, harrowing, 
or weeding young grain; sometimes we 
plunged into a dense, cool forest, from 
the depths of which we could hear the 
soft notes of shy euckoos, and then we 
came out into a great sea of meadow blue 
with forget-me-nots, where field sparrows 
and warblers were filling all the air with 
joyous melody. 

Flowers met the eye everywhere in 
great variety and in almost incredible pro- 
fusion. Never had we seen the earth so 
carpeted with them, even in California. 
The roadside was bright with wild-roses, 
violets, buttercups, primroses, marsh- 
marigolds, yellow peas, iris, and Tatar 
honeysuckles; the woods were whitened 
here and there by soft clouds of wild- 
cherry blossoms, and the meadows were 
literally great floral seas of color. In 
some places the beautiful rose-like flowers 
of the golden trollius covered hundreds 
of acres with an almost unbroken sheet of 
vivid yellow; while a few miles farther 
on, the steppe, to the very horizon, was a 
blue ocean of forget-me-nots. I do not 
mean that they grew merely in great 
abundance; I mean that the grass every- 
where was completely hidden by them, so 
that the plain looked as if a sheet of blue 
gauze had been thrown over it, or as if it 
were a great expanse of tranquil water re- 
flecting a pale-blue sky. More than once 
these forget-me-not plains, when seen 
from afar, resembled water so closely as 
to deceive us both. 

Throughout the whole distance from 
Ekaterinburg to Tiumen, wherever the 
country was open, the road was bordered 
on each side by a double or triple row of 
magnificent silver birches, seventy or 
eighty feet in height, set so closely to- 
gether that their branches interlocked 
both along the road and over it, and com- 
pletely shut out, with an arched canopy 
of leaves, the vertical rays of the sun. 
For miles at a time we rode between solid 
banks of flowers, through this beautiful 
white-and-green arcade, whose columns 
were the snowy stems of birches, and 
whose roof was a mass of delicate tracery 
and drooping foliage. The road resem- 
bled an avenue through an extensive and 
well-kept park, rather tlhau a great Sibe- 
rian thoroughfare, and I could not help 
feeling as if I might look up at any mo- 
ment and see an English castle, or a splen- 
did country villa. According to tradition, 
these birches were planted by order of the 
Empress Catherine II., and the part of the 
great Siberian road which they sbade is 
known as ‘‘Catherine’s Alley.’’ Whether 
the object of the great Tsaritsa was to 
render less tuilsome and oppressive the 
summer march of the exiles, or whether 
she hoped by this means to encourage 
emigration to the country in which she 
took so deep an interest, I do not know; 
but the long lines of beautiful birches 
have for more than a century kept her 
memory green, and her name has doubt- 
less been blessed by thousands of hot and 
tired wayfarers whom her trees bave pro- 
tected from the fierce Siberian sunshine. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE FROM A COLORADO 
POINT OF VIEW. 


[Address of Hon. Alva Adams before the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention.) 


~7ae Seuaes cause is man’s—they rise or 
sin 
Together, dwarfed or godlike—bond or free.” 


Colorado does not go into mourning 
when a girl is born. 

Equal suffrage has not taken Colorado 
out of the Union. She stands an example 
of what a sovereign State should be—a 
model to those self-righteous States that 
preach equal rights in press, pulpit, and 
forum, and deny it in the law. 

In Colorado the statue of Justice that 
crowns city hall, court house, and capitol 
is nota lie. For the capitol in Washing- 
ton and in 41 States of the Union, the fig- 
ure of St. Paul would be more fitting than 
that of the Goddess of Liberty. Unfet- 
tered by tradition and prejudice, Colorado 
has dared todo right. She has given to 
woman what Solomon gave to Sheba— 
‘*whatsoever she asked’’—and she has no 
regrets, and no desire to recall the gift. 
After ten years of experience, equal suf- 
frage needs neither apology nor defense. 
No harm has come to either woman, man, 
or the State. Justice pever harmed any 
one. 

If Colorado women were not angels be- 
fore, the ballot has brought no wings. 
Suffrage has not elevated her, it has sim- 
ply placed her where she belonged, but it 
has raised the men who have dared to be 
just. Woman has not yet conquered in- 
iquity in Colorado, nor has it conquered 
her. Suffrage is not a revolution; it is 
but a step, and not the end of the journey. 
The ballot has not changed her nature. 
She still recognizes that raising bread and 
babies are a part of the divine command, 
but these duties are not the whole of life, 
She uses the ballot to protect her proper 
ty, her home, her children. It has broad- 
ened, not impaired the woman. It has 
not taken the flavor from the lips of the 
Colorado sweetheart. It has not dark- 
ened the glory of the Colorado mother, 
who is as sweet and gentle and refined as 
any woman who ever sung a lullaby over 
a cradle or blessed a fireside with her love 
and devotion. They have made no effort 
to upset the universe, They are cleaning 
one room at a time, not trying to right the 
wrongs of a hundred years ina day. Wo- 
man may not have suffered, but there is a 
moral uplift, an inspiration in the recogni- 
tion of her equality. To the free, the 
world is different; the sky is clearer, the 
air more exhilarating. She is a partner in 
the government—her home is a full and 
equal partnership affair, not a corporation 
where the man bolds all the stock and 
does all the voting. She is a part of 
things, an individual, and independent. 
This is everything. Our homes are the 
‘Home, Sweet Home’’ of other days, with 
the added interest and inspiration that a 
free, self-respecting, equal womanhood 
can give. The love man holds for his 
wife is not the love of a Turk for the 
members of his harem, but a love found- 
ed on respect, born of a mutual confi- 
dence growing out of mutual opportuni- 
ties and duties. 

Woman has not mired in the pool of 
politics. She is purifying it. She has 
raised the atmosphere of the polls, with- 
out lowering herself. At the polls, wom- 
en are as free from insult as in the vesti- 
bule ofa church. In going to the voting 
place with my wife, I expect the same re- 
spectful treatment that we would receive 
at the door of a friend’s house. Genuine 
respect and deference for woman is a 
Western trait. In the wildest and most 
lawless mining camp of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the coroner’s jury would return a 
verdict of suicide over the remains of a 
man that had insulted an honest, virtuous 
woman. Now and then a woman may 
take a man’s view of politics and us ea 
ballot corruptly, but for every corrupt 
woman in politics you can find one hun- 
dred men equally foolish, and with more 
power for wrong-doing. Last year one 
poor deluded woman was caught repeat- 
ing, and among the Antis there was more 
rejoicing over the one that went astray 
than over the ninety and nine that were 
true. 

The professional politician says that 
the woman vote is uncertain. No greater 
tribute could be paid. In its uncertainty 
the gangster can read bis doom. In Beat- 
tie, Kan., a full woman city ticket was 
elected. They enforced the laws so vig- 
orously against illegal liquor-selling and 
immorality that at the next election the 
men combined and beat the woman ticket. 
In a Colorado city an immoral charge was 

(Continued on Page 86.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss HELEN M. GovuLp has enlarged 
and improved Woody Crest, the home for 
crippled children, which she has main- 
tained for eight years near her mansion at 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, During the 
coming summer double the number of 
children will be accommodated. Compe- 
tent teachers and nurses will be provided, 

Mrs. Russe_t SAGE has accepted the 
presidency of Pascal Institute, New York 
City, and is now the recognized head of the 
free ‘‘trade school for girls,’ which has 
for so long been her pet philanthropy. 
Pascal Institute was established several 
years ago to give poor girls a chance to 
become skilled seamstresses and dress- 
makers. 

Miss WINIFRED SPAULDING, Methodist 
deaconess in Manila, has been out in the 
country searching for young Filipino 
women who might be suitable material 
for native workers after they had received 
training. She writes: ‘*These Tagalog 
girls, so sweet, so shy, so dark-eyed, 
quite won my heart.” The pastors feel 
greatly the need of the services native 
women trained as pastoras can render on 
their charges. 

Mrs. ANNIE M. STENz has been chosen 
president of the First National Bank of 
Monroeville, 0. Some years ago she was 
the wife of O. W. Head, then president of 
the bank. Later she married Henry P. 
Stenz, who had succeeded Mr. Head as 
president. Mrs. Stenz is forty-seven 
years of age, a financier of ability, and 
for a number of years has managed her 
large private fortune in a manner that has 
multiplied it many times. 

Mrs. IpA H. HARPER in the North 
American Review replies to Mrs. Annie 
Nathan Meyer’s recent sweeping attack 
npon the women who do organized work, 
speak in public, or wish to vote, It is 
said that Mrs. Meyer’s article has been 
reprinted as a tract by the anti-suffra- 
gists. It isso ultrain its tone, and runs 
down women so unqualifiedly, that it will 
help us to “‘convert the women”’ to equal 
suffrage. 

Mrs. GEORGE W. VANDERBILT has 
started in Biltmore, near Asheville, N, C., 
a well-equipped school of domestic sci- 
ence, where a number of colored girls are 
being taught to do all kinds of house- 
work. There is a thorough course in 
plain and fancy cooking. The school in- 
cludes kitchen, laundry, dining-room, 
bedroom, and assembly room, and is in- 
tended as a model for similar schools in 
other parts of the South, 


Miss JESSIE MACKAY contributes to 
the New Zealand White Ribbon an inter- 
esting article on ‘Domestic Service,’’ 
which seems to present many of the same 
problems the world over. She predicts 
that in towns there will be a great in- 
crease of domestics who go home at night; 
that in the country, where they must live 
on the premises, there will be an increase 
of ‘lady helps;’’ and that women will 
more and more do their housework them- 
selves, simplifying it so as to make it 
easier. 

EMPRESS HARUKAN of Japan has done 
much to assist her husband and his states- 
men in modernizing Japan and opening it 
to Western civilization. The Empress is, 
of course, little seen in public, as is the 
custom of the Orient, but she has adopted 
for State occasions the costume and man- 
ners of Europe, and takes her place as a 
wife, not the prime favorite, removable at 
the pleasure of her lord. The Empress 
was born in 1850, of royal lineage, and 
was married to Mutsuhito in 1869. She 
has one son, the heir-apparent, and four 
daughters. Her influence in Japan has 
been strongly in favor of monogamy. 


Miss JESSIE ACKERMAN has sailed for 
Europe as the specia! envoy of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union to the governments of 
all the principal nations of Europe and 
Asia. She will go first to Jerusalem with 
the delegation from the United States to 
the World’s Sunday School Convention, 
which meets on Easter Sunday. After 
this pilgrimage she will start on her mis- 
sion. At a farewell reception given to 
Miss Ackerman in Philadelphia, it was 
explained that the object of the Peace 
Union in sending a special envoy to the 
rulers of all the chief nations is to bring 
before them a message of peace in such a 
way that they cannot disregard it, and 
thereby to promote amity and friendship. 
It is not expected to influence Japan or 
Russia in the present conflict, although 
other natiuns will be urged to maintain 
strict neutrality. 
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THE PURPOSE. 





Serene she sat, full grown in human po: er, 

Established in the service of the world, 

Full-hearted, rich, strong with the age’s life, 

Wise with the womanhood of centuries, 

With broad still brows and deep eyes lit be- 
neath 

With fire of inextinguishable love, 

In beauty which the study of a life 

Would fail to measure—beauty as of hills 

Or the heart-stilling wonder of the sea. 


Then came her lovers, awed and passionate, 

With naught to offer that she had not more 

Save only—manhood. Lovers made by God 

To over to her final power of choice 

Their natural tribute of diverging gifts, 

The man’s inherent variance of growth, 

That she, by choosing, build a better race. 

Theirs the resistless longing to fulfill 

Their nature’s primal law at any cost, 

The one great purpose of their parted life; 

Love their first cause, love their determined 
end. 


So she, from ardent, emulous appeal, 

After the inner ruling of her heart 

Chose him of all best mated to herself, 

Best qualified to glorify ihe Child— 

For this was she made woman—-noé for him. 
c. PB. G. 





OPPOSING CURRENTS. 

At a meeting of the Woman’s Municipal 
League of New York, Riverside Branch, 
Dr. Mary Hills Patrick, president of the 
Girls’ College at Constantinople, spoke on 
Civic Conditions in Eastern Cities. She 
told us of Athens—the bright peonine of 
its ancient days carried undying in Plato’s 
Ideal Republic; and its pathetic state to- 
day; the people paralyzed by three cen- 
turies of Turkish rule, and wasting their 
energies in devoted study of the splendid 
past. 

Ancestor-worship, whether physical as 
with the Chinese, moral as with the He- 
brew, or intellectual as with the Greek, 
never builds a live nation. Life must 
grow, and growth does not work down- 
ward, ‘Let the dead past bury its dead’’ 
should be taught these Eastern peoples, 
She told us of Sofia, the capital of Bulga- 
ria, of its equal education for girls and 
boys, even coéducation in one school; and 
of its splendid woman teacher—a graduate 
of this college of Dr. Patrick’s, who kept 
on teaching even when her husband was 
prime minister. She showed how wide 
a list of nationalities was covered by their 
students; and how these various students, 
their minds broadened and enriched, go 
back to their several countries, and start 
schools there—fertile seeds from the par- 
ent tree. 

She spoke especially of the influenee of 
American thought, American scholarship, 
on the eastern mind, as being particularly 
beneficial, distinguished always by a fresh- 
ness, an individuality, a willingness to see 
new truth and follow it. 

As Dr. Patrick spoke, she brought to us 
a breath of that vast world-service which 
is more important than world-politics, 
and the intimate touch of a dozen nations 
and their mixed and warring race ele- 
ments. We felt the difference in time 
which separates people. We live in the 
twentieth century—Turkey does not. 
Greece does not. ‘The age we live in” 
varies with the varying races of the earth; 
it is not measured by the passing cycles 
of astronomy. Across these gulfs and 
precipices stretches the wonderful power 
of social transmission; that exquisitely 
distinctively prerogative of humanity by 
which we may transfer to the lesser the 
gain of the greater, and bridge these 
chasms for the common good of the world. 

More and more with every step of prog- 
ress we see this vast current of social 
transmission reaching around the world, 
evening up the inequalities of race; by ed- 
ucation, by commerce, by personal con- 
tact, by the use of the same material in- 
struments of progress, with their inevi- 
table practical influence. 

And against this current we may see, 
too, in every people, an opposing current. 
a thick, black, heavy stream, welling 
slowly up from the unburied past. This 
opposing current is that of heredity, 
physical and social; physical heredity, 
which tends to preserve the earlier type 
of body and brain; a:d socia) heredity, 
far more dangerous, which makes a re- 
ligion of ancient ignorance and forces it 
relentlessly upon each new-born child. 

This is one of the most dangerous forces 
in human life. No other animal has it to 
combat. They may have the errors of the 
past incorporated in their physical bodies, 
but they do not have them educated into 
their very souls as a religion. 

The mind has its inheritance as well as 
the body. Such and such habits of 
thought and feeling leave their impress 
on the physical brain, and predispose the 
child to adopt similar habits. Then, if 
the conscious effort of his parents and 
teachers and the unconscious effect of his 





whole environment is to hammer in those 
same old feelings and ideas, we have race- 
heredity—one of the hardest things to re- 
sist. 

The nations of the East, unmoved for 
centuries, convinced of the final truth of 
their own religions, worshipping what is 
old, condemning what is new, pour into 
the helpless minds of their children a tre- 
mendous current of feeling, personal, re- 
ligious, national and others. This stream 
of race heredity tends continually to refill 
the world with the same kind of people, 
and resists all change and progress. 
Against it is rising from year to year, 
spreading wider and wider, faster and 
faster, the ever-increasing force of social 
transmission. 

The gain of the ages, embodied in a 
thousand forms of use and convenience, 
and kept a living spirit in transference of 
language, art, and personal contact, is 
now being distributed over the earth most 
beneficently. 

It is the stronger of the two. It isirre- 
sistible—in the end. The nations assimi- 
lating most of this gain of the ages are 
the dominant nations, and will ultimately 
influence all toward that great goal of 
universal peace and common progress to 
which we are tending. Toward this end 
every living member of society may help; 
not only by promoting such prominent in- 
fluences for international good as this 
Girls’ College at Constantinople, but each 
in her own person, by steadily combatting 
the current of race heredity in herself; by 
resolutely turuing her face from the old 
and towards the new, _ 

Most of all—and no human duty is para- 
mount to this—the educators of children 
should use their immense power to stand 
between the child and the past—to keep 
the past off him—not pile it on. The 
child should learn to know and love the 
life of to-day and the hope of the future 
before he studies, for avoidance, the 
errors of the past. c. P. @. 





-_--_ 


THE MEMORIAL TO MISS PORTER. 


To honor the memory of Miss Sarah 
Porter, founder and principal of the Farm- 
ington school, an annex to the New York 
Exchange for Woman’s Work is to be 
erected. Graduates and friends contrib- 
ute the money. There is to be a Dutch 
lunch room, archaic and artistic, having 
a stone fireplace large enough to hold 
hewn logs. There is a parlor, a special 
parlor, where will be exhibited the work 
of such Farmington girls as may contrib- 
ute to the Exchange, and where other 
Farmington girls will comeand buy. Then 
there is on the third floor a sort of club- 
house accommodation for Farmington 
girls visiting New York. 

To erect ® memorial to astrong and 
useful woman,one prominent in the world’s 
greatest work, education, is well. To put 
it in the form of a clubhouse for tempo- 
rary use of members or graduates of a 
school, is at least a practical comfort to 
the living, if no special honor to the dead. 

But to make a place for this particular- 
ly trivial and limited performance — the 
exchange of woman’s work—and call that 
an honor to one who gave her life to grand, 
legitimate Human work, is absurd, It 
may be a good and necessary thing to 
have these places, for the benefit of wom- 
en who need money and who are unable 
to take part in any legitimate industry; or 
who are perhaps not unable, but so falsely 
proud that they prefer this limited ‘‘ex- 
change”’ on a@ strictly lady-like basis, to 
the real exchange of the world’s market; 
or who prefer the extra price of wealthy 
or charitable purchasers to the plain 
market price of their products. 

The Exchange for Women’s Work may 
be a necessary step from helpless home- 
bound lives to real citizenship, but it is 
difficult to see how such a place redounds 
to the credit of a real worker like Miss 
Porter. Fancy a memorial to Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby consisting of a building for the 
exchange of men’s work—for the private 
purchase of pitying friends! This whole 
position of making special arrangements 
for women’s work as if it were sub, super, 
or at any rate extra-human, is wrong. 

‘‘Woman’s work”’ is the bearing and 
rearing of children—and is not exchange- 
able! 

Making things, decorating things, all 
forms of production, great and small— 
this is human work. Nothing could more 
conspicuously set forth the inferior devel- 
opment of women as human beings than 
these baby steps of theirs in the direction 
of ‘*work.”’ 

It is the more pitiable because every 
main line of industry was begun by them, 
in the long proto-social period, the era of 
the matriarcbate. To work is not a misfor- 
tune forced upon the reluctant ‘‘lady”’ by 
“reverses ;’’ it is the essential dignity of 
human life. Her ignominy was in not be- 
ing taught to work in the first place. 

Perhaps after all I misjudge the purpose 
of the builders of this memorial. Perhaps 
they do recognize perfectly the eleemosy- 





nary character of the institution, and are 
erecting it in that spirit, as one might in 
England found an almshouse. _. P. 4G. 





THE “DOUBLE STANDARD.” 

There is one reason for the double 
standard of morals for men and women, 
and for the widely varying judgment 
based on that standard, which is not 
often advanced. 

Why is it, we cry, protestingly, that a 
man may sin against morality and yet re- 
main an honored member of the commu- 
nity, and if a woman commits the same 
sin she is an outcast beyond forgiveness? 
Here is a very practical answer. Because 
the man is a useful member of society in 
several ways. His failure in this one re- 
lation does not prevent success in others, 
Society has need of his services, and finds 
him just as useful as he was before. 
Therefore he is still valued, and perhaps 
honored, not for his chastity but for his 
business ability. 

Now the woman, speaking generally, is 
not a member of society at all. She is a 
member of the family. She lives in rela- 
tion to some man, as wife, wife-to-be, or 
wife-has-been. She is valued and judged 
accordingly. 

If she sins in that relation, she has no 
other to fall back on. She is disqualified, 
in our judgment, for that particular posi- 
tion; and she has no other. Where you 
do find women eminent and powerful in 
political position, as among queens or 
great nobles; or eminent and powerful in 
the arts, as great actresses or singers, 
there you find the same leniency of judg- 
ment as in the case of men. 

We may disapprove of some of the con- 
duct of George Sand, but she is George 
Sand still, the great author—there is 
something left to approve of. Similarly, 
on a very low industrial plane, we are not 
critical of the character of the char-wd- 
man or the bar-maid. If a person is use- 
ful in many ways, they may err in one 
and still be valued in the others. If a 
person is useful in but one way,—and has 
rather an arbitrary rating at that,—then 
if they err they are not otherwise valued. 

As a matter of pure morality, chastity 
is a virtue for either man or woman; but 
not more so for one than for the other. 
When women are strong and active in so- 
cial service in as many ways as men, they 
can afford to be more lenient to one an- 
other in this one line of error; and they 
can also afford to be more strict with re- 
gard to men, Cc. P. @ 


—_——__»one 


“WANTED — YOUNG GIRL TO MIND BABY 
AND DO LIGHT HOUSEWORK.” 


Well—what is there unusual about that? 
Nothing. It is perfectly usual, common, 
universal, 

The young girl is very young, in this 
case, just an extra. She is very ignorant, 
and of poor extraction—else she wouldn’t 
do it. 

But that is not material. She may be 
13 or 14—with all a child’s limitations; 
she may have had but little broken school- 
ing and no other education; she may have 
had—probably has had—the lowest of 
home influences and street or shop influ- 
ence as well. She may not be worth more 
than the $2 a week she will get—if she 
gets that. But she is quite competent, in 
the mind of the divinely endowed mother 
of the family, ‘“‘to do light housework”’ 
and to ‘‘mind the baby.”’ 

The light housework—dusting, dish- 
washing, setting the table, preparing the 
vegetables, making beds. Nothing of im- 
portance here—only the health and com- 
fort of the family, and somewhat of its 
prosperity. 

Minding the baby—taking it out in the 
little carriage, watching it while it toddles 
about, staying in the house while the 
mother is out, or otherwise engaged— 
that’s all. She is not the final arbiter of 
the baby’s health and education; that su- 
preme power is with the divinely endowed 
aforesaid; but she does have charge of 
that baby for a good many hours, when 
the mother is absent from her home. 

And how many of those all-important 
first impressions, how many answers to 
first questions, how many strange and 
vivid tales, how many exhibitions of irre- 
sponsible authority does this young girl 
contribute to the unfolding brain she has 
charge of! What a comment it is on our 
motherhood—what a _ glaring, ghastly 
proof of our incompetence that we should 
think the care of a child of such small mo- 
ment, a thing to be done by a ‘young 
girl’’ in the interval of “light homework!”’ 

c. P. @. 








“WOMEN IN PANIC IN BLAZING CAR.” 

That is the way the newspaper de- 
scribed it. It must be exciting, to be 
penned in thickly in a car and have it 
blaze up under your feet and around you 
—you being a woman, unaccustomed to 
active exercise, and encumbered with a 
mass of inflammable loose clothing. But 





on this particular occasion there was a 
man, a big man, too, the paper said, who 
also got excited. He was trimly clad in 
heavy woolen goods after the fashion of 
his kind; he was capable of active exer- 
tion and free to make it, for he was out- 
side, Yes, this big man was on the plat- 
form, where he remained, jumping up 
and down and screaming with terror. He 
refused to get off. When a policeman 
tried to grab him and pull him off, he bit 
the policeman’s finger. So great was his 
terror of the fire, he didn’t feel that he bit 
the policeman who tried to rescue him. 
And over a paragraph describing the 
performance of this jumping, screaming, 
biting idiot, is the heading ‘‘Women in 
Panic in Blazing Car.” If the women 
were in a panic, what was the man in? 
CHARLOTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








ENGLISH NOTES. 

Mr. John Morley, M. P., met the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation at their offices in Victoria St., 
a few days ago, together with a deputa- 
tion from the Scottish Liberal Federation. 
Lady Aberdeen introduced the deputa- 
tion, and Miss Agnes Slack, Mrs. T. R. 
Buchanan, Mrs. Corrie Grant, Miss Alison 
Garland, and Mrs. King Roberts put be- 
fore Mr. Morley the claims of women to 
the Parliamentary franchise. Mr. Mor- 
ley, in reply, said that the retrogressive 
action of Parliament in limiting the posi- 
tion of women upon local bodies had, 
among more general arguments, convinced 
him of the soundness of the view that the 
possession.of the Parliamentary franchise 
was the only effective way to secure the 
just claim of women to a full and direct 
share in that social work where their in- 
terests were most deeply concerned, and 
where their influence and their services 
would be of the highest public value. Mr, 
Morley said he spoke only for himself, 
and not for any other members of the 
Liberal party. 

A similar deputation waited upon Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman, and was intro- 
duced by Lady Aberdeen. Lady Trevel- 
yan, Lady McLaren, and Lady Carlisle 
also spoke. In reply Sir Henry said he 
fully recognized that there were large’ in- 
terests in this country on which women 
were as good judges as men, or even bet- 
ter. Take for instance the questions of 
temperance, free trade, education, and 
loca] government. In all these matters it 
seemed to him that the logical force of 
events was working in favor of the great 
purpose that was now urged upon him. 
He believed the country at large would 
become more and more favorable to the 
enfranchisement of women, in view of the 
fact that Parliament was dealing, or try- 
ing to deal, one after another with those 
social questions on which not only women 
might be held entitled to vote, but on 
which their opinion was even more valua- 
ble and essential than the opinion of men. 
He was not at liberty to say more than 
that he personally regarded with much 
sympathy the objects of the deputation. 
He was not authorized to speak for the 
Parliamentary Liberal party generally, 
with which he acted. 





PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM. 

That quality of patriotism which incul 
ca‘es love of country, develops good citi- 
zenship, and upbuilds the State has an 
eloquent exponent in Mrs. Charles M. Ma- 
sury, Massachusetts Regent Daughters 
American Revolution. At the Washing- 
ton Birthday celebration of the Daughters 
at Providence, R. I., after several address- 
es eulogistic of statesmen and heroes, 
Mrs. Masury spoke “for the women of the 
Revolution who, from colonial house or 
from log cabin alike, helped to uphold 
the men.’’ Mrs. Masury continued: 

“They planted the seed and reaped the 
harvest; tended the cattle and reared the 
children; gathered the flax and spun the 
garments, and to their industry and en- 
thusiasm America owes her debt for 
freedom. 

‘*The women of to-day are not less pa- 
triotic than the women of the Revolution, 
and the 54,000 Daughters of the American 
Revolution, well organized, pledged to 
‘home and country,’ stand ready to re- 
spond to any patriotic call. 

‘*A noble band of women held together 
by the National Society at Washington, 
they have accomplished much work in 
marking historic spots, preserving histor- 
ic houses, erecting monuments, placing 
tablets, presenting prizes to the public 
schools for essays on historic subjects, 
teaching foreign-born children the princi- 
ples of American liberty, and in patriotic 
meetings teaching the noblest and loftiest 
truths. It has been said, ‘God sifted 
three nations for the seed to sow this 
land.’ If this be true, then it is the mis- 
sion of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution descended from the first seed 
to help teach the youth of our country, 
extending even to the far away islands of 
the sea, our lessons of freedom; let all 





that is best in our government be given to 
the outcast and the downtrodden of all 
nations. Let us not learn from them les- 
sons of anarchy, but give to them all that 
is noblest and best, so that America may 
ever be what her founders intended she 
should be—the land of the free, the 
home of the brave.” 





INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


Twenty-two countries will be represented 
at the meeting of the International Coun- 
cil of Women, to be held in Berlin during 
the week beginning June 6, 1904. This 
organization meets but once in five years. 
When its last session, held in London, 
1899, was adjourned, it was composed of 
ten National Councils. Since then nine 
National Councils have been added to the 
International, and at the coming meeting 
reports are expected from three more. 

The president of the International Coun- 
cil of Women, Mrs. May Wright Sewall of 
Indianapolis, Ind., originated the idea of 
National Councils of Women, and planned 
and conducted the work preliminary to 
the organization in Washington, D. C., 
March 81, 1888, of the National Council 
of Women of the United States and of the 
International Council of Women. The 
adoption of the council idea by progressive 
women in nearly all the civilized coun- 
tries attests its great value. 

During her administration, Mrs. Sewall 
has advocated, both in this country and 
abroad, what she has aptly named ‘“‘The 
New Internationalism’’—in other words, 
the union and conservation of the influ- 
ence and work of the National Councils 
of Women in behalf of educational, indus- 
trial and civic reforms, legislation for the 
benefit of women and children, peace and 
arbitration and other movements for hu- 
man betterment, This theme will be pre. 
sented at the coming International Coun- 
cil, The formal addresses include one in 
English, by Lady Aberdeen, and one in 
German, by Baroness Von Suttner, on 
Peace and Arbitration. 

The International Council will be con- 
vened according to the laws and customs 
of Germany, under the auspices of the 
National Council of German Women. 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





Among the young women from coun- 
tries afar who are learning the ways of 
America and gaining an education, is 
Miss Whun Min Liang, the sixteen-year- 
old daughter of the Chinese ambassador 
at Washington. She is studying English 
and preparing to take up other subjects, 
meanwhile performing her varied and 
difficult duties as hostess of the Chinese 
embassy. Owing, probably, to the liberal 
ideas held by her father, Miss Liang has 
not the crippled feet that have been im- 
posed upon many of her countrywomen. 
Free to walk and to learn, and holding 
high rank in official Washington society, 
she prom ses to become one of the most 
cultured fand influential women of the 
“Flowery Kingdom.” 

Of a different type is Chumpabai Sun- 
thauker, a high-caste child widow from 
India, who is a pupil in Cheesboro Acad- 
emy, Chili, N. Y. She speaks fairly dis- 
tinct English, and recently addressed a 
meeting of the Ramabai Circle uf Roches- 
ter. Chumpabai was betrothed when 
only five years of age, and was taken to 
the home of her parents-in-law, where she 
barely escaped the fate of most high-caste 
Indian women—a life of seclusion and 
drudgery. F. M.A. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The town of Chichester, Eng., is to 
make the first experiment with a woman 
minister in June with Miss Gertrude von 
Hetzold, who has taken the degree of 
master of arts, and will complete three 
years of study for the ministry at Mans- 
field College, Oxford. Leicester Unitarian 
Church has given her a unanimous call. 
She was born twenty-eight years ago at 
Thom, Prussia, and is the daughter of a 
German army officer. Determined to en- 
ter upon theological studies, she went 
first to St. Andrew’s University in Scot- 
land, and then to Oxford. Those who 
have heard her preach think highly of 
her powers. 

Miss Jennie Smith, national evangelist 
for the W. C. T. U., has completed a se- 
ries of engagements in Denver, where she 
recently spoke to a congregation of a 
thousand people in the Trinity Church. 

Mrs. J. H. Gibson, wife of the pastor of 
the Grand Avenue United Presbyterian 
Church of Portland, Ore., is an expert 
in the sign language used by the deaf- 
mutes. About @ year ago, finding that 
there were nearly fifty deaf-mutes in Port 
land, who had oo regular church service 
especially for them, she determined to 
make an effort in their behalf. They 
were invited to attend the regular Sunday 
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morning service. They came, and have 
been coming ever since, Some time dur- 
ing the week Mrs. Gibson makes herself 
thoroughly familiar with her husband’s 
sermon, in order that she may be able to 
translate it readily into sign language. On 
Sunday morning she takes her stand on 
an elevated place where the mutes can all 
see her, and where she can easily hear Dr. 
Gibson, She signs to them where to find 
the opening Bible chapter and song, which 
they follow in the books. The prayers 
and sermon she interprets in full. On 
one occasion she interpreted the marriage 
ceremony for two mutes. 

At a meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
Association of Hamburg, Germany, the 
opinions of German professors of theology 
on women’s church suffrage were read. 
With the exception of one Catholic pro- 
fessor, the representatives of all the con- 
gregations, Catholic and Protestant, pro- 
nounced favorably; a few with restric- 
tions, many in the most general way. All 
agreed that woman suffrage was not in 
contradiction with the fundamentals of 
Christian ethics. During the discussion 
which followed the reading, some of the 
Hamburg clergymen present were found 
to side completely with the woman suf- 
fragists. 

At a meeting of the Swiss Reformed 
Conference, the question of woman suf- 
frage in the church was also discussed. 
The superintendents of Genevaand Ziirich 
both spoke very warmly in favor of it, no 
majority, however, being obtained. In 
the Free Church in Switzerland, women 
have had church suffrage since 1878. 





CELEBRATE THE BIRTHDAYS. 

The movement just inaugurated by 
some women’s societies to observe 
throughout the country the birthdays of 
eminent women might appropriately be 
made a general one, It is one of the first 
steps taken toward the proper recognition 
of the work done by women in forming 
and making ovr country and upholding 
its ideals. A well-known educator, a gen- 
tleman and scholar, has recently been call- 
ing attention to the inadequate representa- 
tion of women in the histories used as 
textbooks in the public schools. Whether 
the reason for this lies as is claimed in the 
fact that men are the authors of the his- 
tories, or is based on a deeper cause the 
fact is certainly patent to every one that 
public recognition of women’s worth and 
work on a plane with that accorded to 
men, has been scanty and meagre. The 
celebration of the birthdays of eminent 
American women might appropriately be- 
gin in the schools.—Boston Transcript. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

A notable feature of the March Atlantic 
is the discussion of practical questions of 
the day. It opens with a paper on Abuses 
of Public Advertising, by Charles Mulford 
Robinson, an officer of the Architectural 
League and of the Park and Outdoor As- 
sociation. William Z. Ripley considers 
Race Factors in Labor Unions. Dr. Henry 
A. Stimson’s The Small Business as a 
School of Manhood treats of the gradual 
elimination of smal! firms and independ- 
ent employers by great trusts and corpo- 
rations, which involves the loss to the na- 
tion of a class of independent, self.sup- 
porting business men, to the country’s 
great injury. 


From a recent find of daguerreotypes, 
the Century for March presents portraits 
of ‘‘Three Famous Singers’’: Jenny Lind 
at 30, Catherine Hayes (in her day a re- 
nowned contralto) at 26, and Adelina Patti 
at 14. The author of ‘‘Mary had a Little 
Lamb” and the disputed authorship of 
the poem are the subject of a short paper 
by Richard Walden Hale, which includes 
a fac simile of the first publication of the 
poem and a portrait of Sarah’ J. Hale. 
There are three articles in the industrial 
and commercial field: The Paris Bourse, 
by Cleveland Moffett; Economic Changes 
in Asia, by the Rev. Dr. Arthur Judson 
Brown; and The Eyeof Fear, being a con- 
sideration of labor unions by a stone-cut- 
ter, Mr. Robert Bruce Grant. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


VioLter, A Chronicle, By Baroness von 
Hutten. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. Price, $1.50. 


_ This story is an amplification of the say- 
ing ‘‘Whosoever resisteth temptation shall 
receive the crown of life.’’ Itisa woman’s 
idealized conception of a lifelong struggle 
against self-interest and legitimate aspira- 
tion to resist a sacrifice of principle. A 
light-house keeper has murdered a half- 
witted young girl, his ward, for the sake 
of her money, and has been hanged for the 
crime. His assistant, made light-house 
keeper in his stead, adopts the child of his 
predecessor. The boy grows up, almost 
wild, on the desolate seashure, under the 
care of the old couple—people of absolute 








integrity. He is a dreamer and a musical 
genius. But every avenue of advancement 
is closed to him, Friends desert him when 
his heredity becomes known to them. 
The girl he loves, and who loves him, 
drops him and marries a villain. A great 
musician appropriates his beautiful orig- 
inal ‘Song of the Sea,”’ and wins fame and 
fortune by publishing it as his own. 
Thwarted, baffled, misunderstood, tempt- 
ed in every conceivable way, he steadfast- 
ly refuses to touch a cent of his father’s 
ill gotten bequest, and dies at last to save 
the woman he luves and the drunken beast 
to whom she has bound herself in mar- 
riage. The story is well told. The wild, 
picturesque scenery of the coast; the witch- 
ery of early love; the fascination of art; 
the contrasts of character; the struggle 
of simple sincerity with an adverse fate 
are all finely portrayed. It is a type of 
manly character which only a woman 
could have conceived. Yet it is not man 
that is depicted, but man as a woman 
imagines him, It is an interesting story, 
admirably translated, inculcating an irra- 
tional and artificial code of morality. 
H. B. B. 


FooD AND COOKERY FOR THE SICK AND 
CONVALESCENT. By Fannie Merritt 
Farmer. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1904. Price, $1.50. By mail, postpaid, 
$1.65. 


This book is prepared specially for the 
instruction and use of trained uurses. 
But it is equally valuable for mothers 
upon whom the health of the family de- 
pends. Proper food is not only essential 
to the sick; it prevents sickness and pro- 
motes health. Foods are here classified; 
their nutritive value and relative digesti- 
bility are explained. We have special 
infant feeding, child feeding, food and 
cookery for the sick. We are made ac- 
quainted with the proper use of water, 
milk, gruels, beef extracts, breads, cereals, 
eggs, soups, stews, fish, meats, vegetables, 
salads, sandwiches, puddings, sauces, jel- 
lied fruits, wafers, cakes, ices, etc. There 
are more than sixty illustrations. The 
value of this book is its necessary sim- 
plicity, which emphasizes plain food pre- 
pared in the most artistic methods, It is 
made available by an excellent technical 
and descriptive index. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss Alice Brown will publish this 
spring, through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
a book of twelve short stories, entitled 
“High Noon,’’ in which will be found, it 
is said, some of her best, most character- 
istic, and most brilliant work. Miss 
Brown has the peculiar skill, so rare 
among the writers of the short story, of 
leaving her reader as anxious to read the 
next story as to know the dénouement of 
the last. Her range is as wide in variety 
of situation as it is in the types of char- 
acter. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ONE BOY’S CHANCE. 

A gentleman stopped suddenly before a 
sign that told him messenger boys were to 
be had inside. He hesitated, and then 
went in. 

‘How many boys bave you in now?” he 
asked. 

‘*Six,’’ was the reply; ‘‘it’s dull to-day.”’ 

‘*Boys,’’ said the gentleman, scrutiniz- 
ingly, ‘‘I suppose you know that there is 
to be an exhibition of trained dogs to- 
night?”’ 

The faces of the boys showed that they 
were perfectly aware of that fact, and that 
they might even give him some points in 
regard to it. 

“Well, I’m looking for a boy to take a 
blind man to see it.’’ 

A titter was the first response; then fol- 
lowed a variety of expressions, as ‘What 
could a blind man see?’’ and “You can’t 
guy us that way.’’ 

‘“T’m not joking; I’m in earnest,’’ said 
Mr. Davis; and then, looking at one of the 
boys who had said nothing, he asked: 
‘“*Well, what do you think of it?” 

“T think I could do it,’’ was the reply. 

‘How do you prepose to make him see 
it?” 

“Through my eyes, sir. 
only way he could see it.’’ 

“You're the boy I’m after,’’ said Mr. 
Davis, and he arranged for him to meet 
the blind man. 

The exhibition was in a large theatre. 
The blind man and his guide had a box to 
themselves, where they could disturb no 
one; but Mr. Davis, from his seat in the 
audience, knew that the boy was telling 
what went on, so that the blind man could 
understand. Indeed, no one applauded 
more heartily than the blind man himself. 

The following day Mr. Davis again ap- 
peared among the messenger boys, and 
after a few words with the manager, said: 

‘‘Boys, there was offered every one of 
you, yesterday, a chance for lifting your- 
self up in the world, but only one of you 
grasped it. My friend, the blind man, has 
felt for some time that he might get much 
pleasure out of life if he could find some 
young eyes to do his seeing for him, with 
an owner who could report intelligently. 
My friend is delighted with the experi- 
ment. He says he is sure I hit upon the 
one boy in town who will suit him, and 





That’s the 





has offered him a good position with a 
fine salary. Messenger boys are easy to 
get; but a boy who can make a blind man 
see is ata premium. You see, that boy, 
though he did not know it, was on the 
watch for a good opportunity, and when 
it came, he knew how to manage it.’’— 
Exchange. 


HUMOROUS. 


Mother—I declare, I am positively pro- 
voked at your father. I am aoing my 
best to secure you atitled husband, and 
he hasn’t the least sympathy with my 
plans. 

Daughter—Perhaps he is keeping his 
sympathy for me, in case you succeed in 
carrying out your plans.—Brooklyn Life. 





**Yes,’’ said the American traveller, 
‘I’m delighted with yourcity. I wish we 
had your climate.”’ 

*But the fog, you know,”’ said the Lon- 
doner, in surprise; ‘here it’s noon by the 
clock at this minute and yet it’s dark as 
night.’’ 

“Yes, splendid, splendid! I’m presi- 
dent of an electric lighting company at 
home, you know.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


Two magistrates on the west coast of 
Africa were arrested for riding their bi- 
cycles at night without lanterns. They 
were the only two officers in town vested 
with authority to try the case. So Judge 
Smith mounted the bench and fined Judge 
Jones five shillings. Then Judge Jones 
took his seat and fined Judge Smith ten 
shillings. 


A Fifeshire farmer had been advised 
from time to time to insure his house 
against fire. The agent, Sandy M’Lery, 
could never get the old man to sign, and 
was forced to listen to the familiar argu- 
ment that ‘this house would never gang on 
fire.’’ 

The unexpected happened, however, 
and the neighbors were astonished when 
the old man, instead of trying to save his 
goods, ran wildly up and down the village, 
crying: 

‘*Whaur’s that mon Sandy noo? Whaur’s 
that insurance chiel? Ye can never get a 
body when ye’re needin’ him!’ 


When Terry McGovern was stopping in 
Philadelphia, he invariably rushed into 
the dining-room, told the waiter to bring 
him his breakfast, and usually tipped him 
25 or 36 cents. About the third day he 
was surprised to find a new waiter at the 
table, but on looking around saw the man 
who had previously served him, Calling 
him over, he asked, ‘‘How is it you are 
not waiting on me?’’ The reply he re- 
ceived was astonishing: ‘I had a little 
hard luck last night, Mr. McGovern. I 
was down to the crap game and went 
broke. I put you up for 50 cents, and I 
lost you to that new waiter.’’—Boston 
Journal, 








RAILROAD FACILITIES TO ST. LOUIS. 

What promises to be the greatest expo- 
sition of the many of modern times will 
soon be opened at St. Louis, and thou- 
sands are now considering the best routes 
to reach that city during the summer or 
autumn, One of the simplest and clear- 
est methods to adopt is to send a note to 
A. S. Hanson, G. P. A., Boston, Mass., re- 
questing him to forward the new map of 
the Boston and Albany and New York 
Central system; for this publication con- 
tains a fund of information, aside from 
the map which is of the highest value to 
all prospective visitors. 

As is well known, the Boston and Al- 
bany system, connected as it is with the 
New York Central, covers an immense 
territory, wherein dwell half the popula- 
tion of the United States; and the great 
cities on the various lines, the magnifi- 
cent and varied scenery to be enjoyed, the 
palatial comforts of the parlor cars and 
sleepers, etc., combine to render this line 
the most attractive that one can select for 
the journey to the Western city. The 
Boston and Albany Railrvad is_ itself 
called ‘‘The Railroad Beautiful,’ and 
most fitly so; for on that line was first in- 
augurated the plan of rendering beautiful 
the grounds around the stations, making 
pleasant to the eye many which had pre- 
viously been anything but attractive to 
the traveller. 

There is not space even to enumerate 
the principal cities reached by these great 
lines between New England and the West; 
but as the reader will travel during the 
most beautiful season of the year, it may 
be mentioned that among the natural at- 
tractions to be enjoyed are the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, the Berkshire Hills, the 
Thousand Islands, Saratoga, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, Niagara Falls, the Green 
Mountains, the Catskills, the Mohawk 
Valley, the Hudson River, Sharon Springs, 
and the Great Lakes. Nowhere in the 
world is a greater variety offered, and the 
traveller will find in the journey alone an 
experience of a lifetime, and something 
that will ever linger in the memory. 

The literature of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion already forms a book of itself, and it 
is unnecessary to enlarge upon it. It is, 
however, a pleasure to point out the ad- 
vantages offered by these great railways— 
their splendid roadbeds, their elegant up- 
to-date rolling stock, the fine dining-car 
service, combining as they do the luxuries 
of a first-class hotel; the managers rec- 
ognizing the fact that their patrons are 
living in the Twentieth Century, and that 
comfort and luxury are among the impor- 
taut items of modern travel. The folder 
alluded to is a very handsome piece of 
work, and contains much valuable infor- 
mation aside from the Exposition itself. 
Among the maps are those of St. Louis 
and the Exposition grounds. The inter- 
ests of the Boston and Albany and its con- 
nections will be served in the best manner 
by this timely and elegant work of Mr. 
Hanson. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of thé Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen. 
ship. 
erates of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 


The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature, 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 








EAR LADY FRIENDS: The Six Little Kigs 
D are rather jealous this week because we are 
occupying their place in this paper, but 
our master said we ought to have a chance to 
no for ourselves too. We had to smile at what 
the Kits said last week about being afraid of the 
men, for, while we, too, have been placed upon 
handsome blotters for ladies’ use, we are no more 
afraid of the men than the ladies are themselves, 
for we are accompanied by a verse telling all to 
be kind to us. e come on beautiful blotters, 5 
for 10¢c.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Do you want us to 
come and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the Kits, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 

293 Congress St., Koston, Mass., 
and we will come to you by return mail, all ready 
to go to work. We would like homes with bands 
of mercy and other societies who love our kind. 
Yours in love and service, THe FAITHFUL Four 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood. Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
Che Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $100a year. Sample copy 10 
cénts. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a a $1.25. 
ve copies, a year, $2.00. 


Boston. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 





Bounp VoLtumEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates. many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include ar ments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 6 Mariborongh St. ton, Mase. 








GENERAL WORK.—An Armenian with ex, 
perience in a rubber factory would like any kind 
of work that he can do. Address JoHN GAROIAN, 
{ 26 School St., Cambridge, Mass. 











Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, anc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M.,.£ D.,, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 20, atients being 
annually available for sendy. 


For catalogues and information apply t« 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pisroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t 
New York, 


— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
eae, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin fo mill, ete. T press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This propery is valued at over one hundrec 
thousand dollars, and is ajl paid for. 








{T NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those, who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furn 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work aliveand efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re. 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
Genera! Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fio- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannuom. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harkgiot T. Topp Cor. See’y. 
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EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR THE HOMES. 

Kansas, in 1891, passed a law that on 
all work done by or for the public, eight 
hours should constitute a day’s work, and 
affixed a penalty for violation. Employ- 
ers generally refused to conform. The 
State Courts upheld the law. Appeal was 
taken to the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
Justice Harlan has just affirmed the con- 
stitutionality of the law. 

At first sight it may seem inconsistent 
that men should be thus restricted in 
their hours «of labor, while their wives 
are compelled to work early and late. 
But here, as every where else, the interests 
of men and women coincide. Ethelbert 
Stewart, in The Commons, shows how the 
law operates for the relief of wives and 
mothers as well. He says: 

“There is a side to this shorter work- 
day question that is not considered in any 
discussion that I have seen—the domestic 
side. The growth of cities, the increase 
in rentals throughout the more accessible 
parts of cities, have driven the working- 
man farther and farther from the factory 
where he works. Even though he finds 
living rooms near his work, in a few 
months he is out of work there and finds 
another job only in a plant miles away. 
He cannot move from Bronx to Battery, 
from Stock Yards to Goose Island every 
year or two. With the uncertainty of 
street-car transportation, the man who is 
an hour’s ride from his work must leave 
his home an hour and a half before work- 
ing hours to be even fairly sure of being 
at his post on time. If he must leave his 
home for work at5 A. M., the wife must 
be up by 4 to get him his breakfast. If 
leaving the factory at 6 P. M., it is 7.30 
when he gets home; she cannot have sup- 
per (the workingmen still call it supper) 
before 8 or &.30 o’clock, and she cannot 
‘get her work done up’ much before 10. 
A weary, endless day of toil for the wives 
of the working poor is what we see in 
every city. Perhaps tea hours is not, in 
some cases, too long for a man to work, 
but add an hour required to get to his 
work in the morning, and an hour for him 
to get home at night, then an hour before 
that for his wife to get his breakfast, and 
an hour after that for her to get through 
with her supper work, and you’ve got a 
fifteen-hour day, too long for any wife to 
work. Better look a little bit after the 
‘working conditions’ of poor men’s 
wives if you really want to make better 
citizens out of their sons. Give her a 
chance; she can do it better than you can, 
Make her patriotic; she will attend to the 
boy. She has the mother instinct, backed 
by the mother’s love, for her allies, and 
these beat the ‘patriotism in the public 
schools’ with text-book and flag-day ad. 
juncts, worse than the bookmakers beat 
the bettors at the races. 

“To listen to the sentiments of some of 
the wives of workingmen, mothers of 
boys, in the poorer districts of Chicago 
and New York, is to be convinced that no 
outside agency can make a lover of bis 
flag out of that woman’s son. She hates 
every hour she is awake. She hates the 
government, the church, the union, the 
non-union, the police, the teacher; every 
waking hour she lives to hate, and nearly 
all of her hours she is awake, and right 
there is the trouble. What she needs is 
sleep. Since she is such a hater while 
awake, let her sleep. There is a whole 
lot of good citizenship for boys in the 
shorter day for men in city factories and 
the consequent longer nights for women.”’ 

Evidently, under present sucial condi- 
tions, the time spent in going from the 
home to store, or shop, or factory, and in 
returning, must be added to the hours 
spent in work. The early morning cars 
are crowded with girls and boys and men 
and women hastening towards their places 
of business. Every evening the cars are 
again crowded with the returning work- 
ers. To these toiling thousands, eight 
hours daily, with its one hour noon inter- 
mission, is all that can be given without 
loss of health and rational enjoyment. 
Already our department stores are mak- 
ing their opening hour 8.30 A. M., and 
their closing hour 5 P. M. The eight- 
hour law is a necessity of Twentieth Cen- 
tury civilization, and especially to wives 
of workingmen and to mothers of children 
in attendance on the schools. 4. B. B. 


—_ <> 0 —_——_ 


THE PATENT MEDICINE FRAUD. 

The frauduleht sale of dangerous com- 
pounds, of which alcohol is often the least 
hurtful ingredient, is a great and growing 
evil. Hitherto this evil has been assailed 
mainly by the advocates of prohibition, 
and consequently bas shared the fate of 
that measure. Moreover, patent medi- 





cines are not all burtful, and their sale 
cannot be absolutely prohibited, because | 








so many people seek relief by the use of 
these widely-advertised cure-alls. 

The only practicable reform is to put 
apn end to fraud, by eliminating the ele- 
ment of secrecy which at present prevails, 
Enforced publicity, by a label of contents 
on every package, is already the law in 
Germany and other Continental countries. 
This would do more to cure the evil than 
would more drastic legislation. 

Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, presi- 
of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., ap- 
peared last Monday before the Committee 
on Public Health in support of a petition 
accompanied by such a bill. It received 
scant attention. The hearing was set for 
@ morning when many members were un- 
avoidably absent at their town meetings. 
A quorum of the Committee did not ap- 
pear until an hour after the appointed 
time. Not more than half a dozen per- 
sons were present. Mrs. Stevenson, Mr. 
Blackwell, and Miss Blackwell spoke for 
the bill. An agent of the Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation spoke against it ina contemptuous 
and. disdainful tone, calling the petition- 
ers well-meaning but ignorant people. A 
request for a further hearing was curtly 
refused on the plea of lack of time. Evi- 
dently “‘leave to withdraw’’ was a fore- 
gone conclusion, 

It is argued by many that suffragists 
should show their interest in good gov- 
ernment. Now here is an opportunity. 
These impudent frauds are maintained by 
the druggists, who enjoy a profitable mo- 
nopoly in their sale. But it is universally 
condemned by physicians. It is also re- 
garded with disfavur by licensed liquor 
dealers as an unfair form of competition, 
Surely these two powerful interests might 
be arrayed against this system of decep- 
tion so as to compel sellers to let buyers 
know what it is that they are asked to 
swallow. It is not proposed to forbid the 
sale of patent medicines, but only to 
make public their contents. H. B. B. 





HONORED FOR HER PUBLIC SERVICE. 


To Miss Sophie Wright of New Orleans 
has just been awarded a civic hunor un- 
precedented in that city. Some years ago 
the Daily Picayune gave a fund to be used 
annually in giving a silver loving cup 
worth $100 to the citizen of New Orleans 
who had done the greatest service to the 
city. 

To the Progressive Union, the leading 
organization of representative men of 
New Orleans, has been intrusted the priv- 
ilege of awarding this cup. Heretofore it 
has been adjudged to public-spirited men 
who have made munificent benefactions to 
the city. This year the Progressive 
Union, true to its name, has distinguished 
itself by deciding that the personal ser- 
vice rendered by a woman, year after year, 
quietly and unceasingly, radiating through- 
out the city, is a public benefaction rank- 
ing as high as large gifts of money or of 
property. 

As the head of a large school for girls, 
Miss Wright bas exerted a far-reaching 
educational influence. Fifteen years ago 
she started a night school for boys whose 
need to toil prevented their attendance at 
the day public schools, She has con- 
tinued her free instruction until her night 
school has attained a magnitude that en- 
titles it to be regarded as a great public 
benefaction. 

Miss Wright is the leader and life of the 
King’s Daughters,.and a worker with oth- 
er organizations of women. The honor 
that has been conferred upon her is high- 
ly gratifying to the women of her city. 
One of them writes in the Picayune: 


The fact that a woman has been award- 
ed the cup for the first time has deeply 
touched the hearts of all women workers, 
and when it is recalled that it is a woman 
who is to be honored—a woman who is 
not rich, a workingwoman, one who has 
given with such lavish hand of her own 
personal service, although crippled and 
suffering and fragile in health, the deci- 
sion has acquired a significance of far- 
reaching and glorious value. New Or- 
leans has had great benefactresses: Mrs. 
Ida Richardson, who erected the great 
Medical College building; Mrs. D. R. Mil- 
liken, the donor of the Richard Milliken 
Memorial Hospital for Children; the late 
Mrs. Newcomb, who gave the magnificent 
endowment of Newcomb College; Mrs. 
Tilton, who erected the Tilton Library in 
connection with Tulane University; Mrs. 
Josephine Hutchinson, whose earnest de- 
votion to the Charity Hospital was indi 
rectly the cause of the splendid gift made 
by her husband. But here is a woman 
who ranks with them—delicate, hard 
working, without means of her own, who 
has given of herself, her health, her 
strength, her time, her energy, her heart, 
her soul,—for all of these have been put 
into the work of upbuilding character in 
the hundreds of young men who during 
the last fifteen years have passed through 
the halls of her night school, and who 
have carried into the world the noble 
principles that she instilled. She built 
her monuments not of stone or granite or 
marble, though she would have done this, 
too, like the other noble women whose 
benefactions have been so great, had she 
had the means, but she built them in hu- 
man hearts and souls, in living fabric that 
will endure to all eternity. 


It is planned that the women’s organi- 


zations of New Orleans honor Miss Wright 
by @ grand rally on the occasion of the 
presentation of the loving cup. 

F. M. A. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The use of home talent is often produc- 
tive of the most helpful and interesting 
meetings. On “reciprocity day,’’ arranged 
for recently by the Century Club of Char- 
lotte, Mich., the principal speaker failed 
to appear. To meet the emergency an 
impromptu patriotic program was given. 
The singing of ‘*The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’’ was followed by the story of how 
that song came to be written. Tributes 
were paid to Abraham Lincoln and Susan 
B. Anthony, whose birthdays occur but 
three days apart. ‘‘Yankee Doodle’’ was 
rendered with enthusiasm, and informal 
talks on “The Requisites of Successful 
Clubs’’, by the club presidents present, 
completed a very happy occasion. 

One of the most readable articles in the 
March Critic is “Literature via the Wo- 
man’s Club,’’ by Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
It is accompanied by a fine full-page por- 
trait of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Charles M. Denison, president of 
the General Federation, is in New York, 
resting after a record-breaking trip of 
more than three months, during which 
she has visited twenty-two States and has 
talked to nearly 100,000 club women. No 
other president of the General Federation 
has done so much in the way of organiza- 
tion. She expects to visit a number of 
Southern States before the expiration of 
her term next May. 


The New Hampshire State Federation 
has started a monthly magazine to repre- 
sent its interests. It bears the name of 
New Hampshire Magazine, and is an attrac- 
tive publication. It is edited by Mary I. 
Wood, Portsmouth, N. H., but is pub- 
lished at Concord. At fifty cents a year, 
it comes within the reach of all interested 
in club work. 

The next meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Federation will be held in Hyde 
Park early in April, by invitation of the 
Current Events Club of that town. 

‘*It was the Women’s Health Protective 
Association that started the agitation for 
the bill to provide a local board of railroad 
commissioners for New York city,” a 
member of that body said recently. ‘‘The 
difficulties of the problem were too much 
for the Car Reform Association, which 
died a natural death, but we simply kept 
on till things began to move, and the 
West Side Association, which has intro- 
duced this bill into the Legislature, was 
formed. Fifty-one organizations are rep- 
resented in this society. We are asking 
for a local railroad commission because 
we have come to the ‘conclusion that no 
other sulution of our difficulties is pos- 
sible.”’ 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Boston celebrated the completion 
of 38 years of usefulness this week. It is 
raising a fund for a new building. 








The Interdenominational Council of 
Women, at a meeting in New York city, 
decided to proceed at once to prepare and 
send out through the country petitions 
for an anti-polygamy amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mrs. Marion Howard, of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Pre-s Association, contrib- 
utes to the Club Woman for March an ac- 
count of the Evergreen Club of Boston, 
founded in 1891 by Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr. 
Among the charter members were Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Kate 
Tannatt Woods, Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. 
Maria H. Bray, and Rev. Ada C. Bowles. 
The average age of the members is seven- 
ty,{and some are far beyond, All are wom- 
en of uncommon intelligence and mental 
activity. The object of the club is friend- 
ly discussion without the responsibility of 
club routine, parliamentary procedure, 
etc. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Barbara MacGahan, widow of the war 
correspondent, Januarius Aloysius Mac- 
Gahan, and herself a well-known author 
and newspaper writer, died recently at 
her home in New York city. She was 
born in 1851 in Russia, her father being 
one of the provincial officers of the em- 
pire. Her maiden name was Barbara Ela- 
quin. Admiral Elaquin, who was retired 
from the Russian navy a year ago, was 
her brother. She was educated in Paris. 
In 1870, travelling with her sister in the 
Crimea, she met MacGahan, then corre- 
spondent of the London Times. They 
were married in Paris in 1872, and until 
his death in 1879 Mrs. MacGahan accom- 
panied her husband on most of his expe- 
ditions. In 1880 she was sent to this 
country by the Galos of St. Petersburg, to 








report the Garfield campaign. Since then 
she had spent most of her time in New 
York and Washington, and she was an 
active correspondent practically up to the 
day of her death. She wrote for the 
Viedomosti of St. Petersburg, and contrib- 
uted articles on Russia to the Sun and 
other American papers. She also wrote 
“Xenia Refina” in English and other nov- 
els in Russian, and translated into Rus- 
sian many of the stories of Mark Twain, 
Bret Harte and Poe. 





MORE COLORADO TESTIMONY. 


The N. Y. Sun, while it inadvertently 
helped to spread the anonymous canard 
that the recent election frauds in Denver 
were committed mainly by women, has 
given generous space to the refutation of 
the slander by prominent Coloradoans. In 
its issue of Feb. 21, it says: 


Former Governor Alva Adams of Colo- 
rado and Miss Ellis Meredith, a member 
of the charter convention of that State, 
came to New York yesterday with a party 
of equal suffrage people to repudiate the 
statements made in Washington last week 
that women are responsible for the recent 
Sbafroth election scandal. 

“It is a viciuvus lie of the anti-equal-suf- 
frage party,’’ declared Mr. Adams. “Of 
the 5,000 alleged fraudulent votes, not 
more than a hundred were cast by women. 
One woman repeater was arrested. Five 
hundred men repeaters went scot free. 

‘‘Women in politics are either too good 
or too timid to be corrupt. Inthe red- 
light district, where, it is alleged, much 
of the stuffing occurred, there were less 
than six hundred women voters. Colorado 
elections have shown that women choose 
the better man, without considering party. 
I have escorted my wife to the polls and 
vainly sought to convert her to my politi- 
cal convictions. I would vote a straight 
party ticket, while she chose the individ- 
ual—not without wisdom. 

‘‘Woman suffrage has not lowered the 
standard of women in Colorado. The 
polls are quieter and more refined, and as 
proper for the presence of a gentle woman 
as the halls and drawing-rooms of the 
Waldorf-Astoria.”’ 

Miss Ellis Meredith was indignant in 
her denial that equal suffrage has figured 
in any way in the corruption in the recent 
election. She said: 

“The one woman who was arrested in 
Denver for repeating did it because a man 
offered her $2 for every vote she cast. 
She didn’t realize what wrong she was 
doing—and the men who repeated can’t 
bring forward any such defense. You will 
notice that they didn’t bring up any men 
for repeating. 

“The whole number of people in Den- 
ver who can be counted on for fraudulent 
work doesn’t exceed 800, and of these not 
more than twenty are women. 

“One of the Republican officials ap- 
proached a woman who is on one of the 
Republican committees and tried to make 
a dicker with her for some crooked work. 
She told him that she would send her 
answer that night, and this is what it was: 
‘I’ve got to meet may God some day.’ 

“Evidence that the better women of 
Denver are the voters is proved in the 
aristocratic districts, where their vote ex- 
ceeds that of the men. In District D, the 
most fashionable part of Denver, there 
were two women voters to every man. It 
wasn’t our vote, but that of the men, that 
changed the constitution last year and 
eliminated the word ‘male.’”’ 





THE AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS. 


The papers are now at hand with 
graphic reports of the recent national 
elections in Australia, at which for the 
first time women voted for members of 
the Federal Parliament. The Sydney 
(N. S. W.) Daily Telegraph of Dec. 17, 
1903, says: 

The striking feature of the election was 
the extent to which the women availed 
themselves of their political rights, From 
all the metropolitan and many of the 
country polling booths comes the same 
consistent story. The women largely out- 
voted the men. In the city constituencies 
there is a considerable majority of female 
electors on the rolls, so that, other things 
equal, the woman vote ought to prepon- 
derate. But there were those who took 
the view that this fact would be more 
than neutralized by the larger percentage 
of women who would keep away from the 
polls. Results show that assumption to 
have been absvlutely gratuitous. As a 
matter of fact all accounts agree in giving 
the proportion of women who voted as 
larger than the proportionof men. What 
really happened was that the women 
whose interest in politics was thought by 
80 many observers to be almost a neg- 
ligible quautity came forward and took 
control of the situation. This puts an 
end at once to the whole question of wo- 
man’s aptitude for public affairs. The 
female politician has come to stay, and 
for good or evil her influence must hence- 
forth be reckoned with as a leading factor 
in Australian government. The fact that 
yesterday’s elections were so largely de- 
termiued by the female vote increases the 


significance of the result as far as the | 


Deakin Government and its policy are 
concerned. In the constituencies where 
the women preponderated most of the 
Goverement eandidates fared worst. Syd- 
ney rang out its accustomed free trade 
note with an accentuated resonance. It 
is in the home that the pinch of protec- 
tion is felt, and it was consequently the 
domestic vote by which the foisting of 
that policy upon the people was most 
sharply and effectively resented. The 








mandering tactics of the Government, was 
not allowed tocount at ite fair value in 
determining the result of the elections, 
Owing to the fact that the women consti- 
tute the majority of metropolitan electors 
the distribution of the seats in favor of 
the country caused them to carry a spe- 
cial handicap, of which the Government 
reaped all the benefit. Notwithstanding 
that difficulty, the women have on the 
first opportunity available to them shown 
a keenness of political instinct and a prac- 
tical alertness in electioneerimg methods 
which will go to make this election an 
epoch-making one in Australian history. 


Reports from different places in the 
same issue of the Daily Telegraph are sig- 
nificant: 


EAST SYDNEY. 


The voters took things very calmly, and 
in twos and threes — their way to the 
booths. Frequently there were family 
parties—father, mother, and daughters, 
with an occasional male lodger or friend 
to preserve the balance of the sexes. 
There was little or no excitement, but a 
very great deal of serious determination 
to vote for the right man—according to the 
particular party of the voter. Generally 
the blandishments of the canvassers were 
disregarded. Occasionally a more than 
commonly persuasive man succeeded in 
talking an undecided woman over, but 
this happened very rarely. 


WEST SYDNEY. 


There was a fair sprinkling of ladies 
among the attendants, and it was notice- 
able that they got through the task as ex- 
peditiously as the men. There was no 
excitement manifested at any period dur- 
ing the day. 

NORTH SYDNEY. 


The North Sydney branch of the Wom- 
en’s Liberal League issued the following 
circular, with an appeal to vote for the 
free trade bunch: 

‘*Mothers will be able to leave their chil- 
dren at the Free Kindergarten School, op- 
posite the Masonic Hall, Walker Street. 
A committee of women have undertaken 
to care for them while their mothers vote. 
Any woman wishing to vote, and not be- 
ing able to leave her home owing to do- 
mestic duties, will be relieved by a mem- 
ber of'the Women’s Liberal League.” 

With hardly an exception, the women’s 
vote predominated at the separate divi- 
sions in the electorate in the proportion 
of three to two. . . . There was an entire 
absence of the surroundings customary at 
a State election. There were no party 
partisans, very few vehicles to convey 
voters to the poll, and there was little to 
indicate that momentous issues were at 
stake. The poling was orderly, aud 
from the view of party politics uninterest- 
ing. Novelty was, of course, introduced 
by woman’s first exercise of her franchise. 
She tackled the business confidently, and 
seldom appealed to the poll clerks for as- 
sistance. Some—quite a number—made 
no secret that they had voted for the free- 
trade bunch and for reduction to 90. A 
solid vote was recorded from the con- 
vents, the only inmates (other than the 
officials) of the booth at the Masonic Hall 
at one time being the Sisters who had at- 
tended to record their votes. 


SOUTH SYDNEY. 


A crowd does not always mean excite- 
ment. This was indicated at Redfern 
Park, the principal polling-booth of the 
South Sydney electorate. All day hun- 
dreds of people of both sexes were gath- 
ered about the booth, especially erected 
in the park, but they seemed to lead a 
humdrum existence. 

Some of the electdrs made quite a pic- 
nic of it, temporarily camping in the park 
alongside the booth, 

Here, as elsewhere, the women voted 
very strongly, and a remarkable feature 
in this connection was the number of 
elderly ladies who came to the poll. 
Others brought their babies, and placed 
them on the grass while they went into 
the booth and recorded their vote. The 
new electors gave no serious trouble here, 
the returning officer reporting that the 
women had an excellent knowledge of the 
procedure, 

PARKES, 


Obviously, the most disappointed per- 
sons in the Parkes electorate were those 
who predicted indescribable chaos and 
confusion when the male and female elec 
tors collided at the poll. 

As a matter of fact, if some minor in- 

conveniences are excepted, the proceed- 
ings were conducted with a smoothness 
which contrasted more than favorably 
with not a few previous elections... . 
The female vote, cast to the fullest ex- 
tent in the interest of free trade and low 
tariff, had a remarkable influence upon 
the election. 
The keenest interest was taken in the 
referendum. It appeared almost from the 
beginning as if the injunction of the re- 
formers to ‘plump for 90°’ was being 
obeyed to a man—and a woman. 


DALLEY. 


The various polling booths in the elec- 
torate of Dalley, which embraces the 
State electorates of Balmain North, Bal- 
main South,;Annandale, Leichhardt, and a 
portion of Glebe, were besieged as soon as 
the doors were opened by eager crowds, 
and voting continued to be noticeably 
brisk throughout the day. 

The polling was carried out without any 
hitch, everyone was in good humor, and 
there were no incidents worth recording. 
The feature of the election was the re- 
markable interest displayed in it by the 
women; and they voted intelligently, too. 
“Put a cross opposite these names, ma- 
dame,’’ suggested a man who was touting 
for the protectionist trio. “Then you 
don’t think I have sense enough to choose 
for myself,’’ was the lady’s crushing re- 
joinder, and this was a fair specimen of 
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those who sought to influence their deci- 
sions. Many more women voted than 
men, and they did their duty ina manner 
that showed they meant business. At the 
Annandale booth two of the scrutineers 
were ladies. At the Balmain North booth 
separate polling-places were provided for 
the men and women, causing some re- 
marks to be made by waggish persons as 
to the division between the sheep and the 
oats! Atall the other booths the men 
and women mixed together. 

One of the three candidates for this 
seat, Miss Selina Anderson, has the dis- 
tinction of being the only lady who has 
sought to be elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and she got many votes out 
of sympathy from those who, though they 
did not agree with her politics, nor desire 
her election, cast their votes in her favor 
with a view to assisting the saving of her 
deposit. It appeared that the majority of 
the votes she gained were those of men. 


WENTWORTH. 


The women joined in the canvass, ad- 
vised and assisted their sisters, and ca- 
joled their more or less distantly removed 
brothers. They were a feature in the ac- 
tive fighting side of the contest, and more 
than a feature in the actual polling—in 
fact, they came near to being, in the 
quaint language of our American cousins, 
“the whole thing.” Right through the 
electorate they polled very many more 
votes than the men, and at some of the 
booths they polled three votes to each one 
recorded by the sterner sex. 

It was expected that, when exercising 
the franchise for the first time, the wom- 
en would be all at sea, but experience 
showed that they had been well drilled in 
their duties, and had paid more careful 
attention to the political columns of the 
daily papers than the majority of the men 
had, Perhaps the most noticeable feature 
about their method of exercising the 
franchise was their desire to do it in 
flocks. . . . There was no disorder. 

MAITLAND. 

The polling created the greatest inter- 
est, the voting being very heavy. The 
woman’s vote was quite three to one, 

WINDSOR. 

Women voters by far outnumbered the 
men in all parts of this portion of the 
electorate of Parramatta. 

MELBOURNE. 

Two of the chief features of the elec- 
tions in Victoria were the very large 
number of votes cast by women, and the 
heavy polling of the labor party. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Women lawyers will sympathize with 
Maryland’s one woman lawyer, whose of- 
fice was destroyed in the recent Baltimore 
disaster. Miss Maddox entered the Law 
Building in which her office was, at con- 
siderable risk to her life, and saved some 
papers and other property, but she lost a 
valuable library and all her furniture, She 
promptly established herself in another 
office. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION, 


(Continued,) 

“An Evening with Philanthropists”’ was 
one of the most interesting features of the 
National Suffrage Convention. 

Rev. Mary Safford opened the meeting 
with prayer, and Mrs. Catt introduced to 
the audience Mrs. Kate Trimble Woolsey, 
author of ‘‘Republics versus Women.’’ 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer spoke on ‘New 
Professions in Philanthropic Work for 
Women.” She said in part: 

MRS. A. G. SPENCER’S ADDRESS, 


I am to speak on new professions opened 
to women—not law and medicine, and 
professorships in colleges—these are now 
old—but opportunities absolutely new to 
men or women, and open, with trifling 
exceptions, to both. 

Charity is old, but social science is new, 
and it is the uniting of the two that makes 
modern philanthropy; and that is what 
opens these new professions, Charity is 
supposed to come by nature, but the 
knowledge how to deal with its problems 
does not. 

Society is divided into three groups. 
First, the reformers—a group never too 
large, often seemingly too small—who 
make the way for those that come after. 
They are often like the artist whose 
daughter, being asked if her father had 
been successful, answered that he was 
“successful after he was dead.”’ 

Then comes the great group, the ‘mid- 
dle-of the-road’’ people, who walk along, 
slowly developing,su pporting the churches 
and schools, holding to-day’s standards 
and ideals—the people who live in to-day, 
and who make up the fabric of the world. 
They are sometimes irritating, but they 
hold what has been gained, and they 
gradually grow. 

Then there is a group behind, what the 
French call the unfinished infants,—the 
defectives, the moral and physical imbe- 
ciles, the backward and incompetent. We 
used to think we need not trouble our- 
selves about them; but we have now 
learned that they are part of the human 
race, 

_We must study how to reduce this so- 
cial burden in an intelligent way. This 
has started a whole new class of vocations 
48 sacred as the ministry was of old. Peo- 
Pie drop out from the first and second 
8Toups to look after the third. Above all, 
they are looking to find out the causes, in 
order to apply preventive measures. 

Investigation shows that one-third of 
ail the cases needing charitable relief are 
due to sickness. Why are these people 
Sick so much? Because of unsanitary 








| conditions and lack of enough to eat. 


Millions of wage-earners, self-supporting 
80 far as they are able to be, have less to 
spend for food than every enlightened 
State requires to be spent on its paupers; 
and this tells most on the mothers of little 
children. When there is an emergency 
that necessitates pinching, ‘‘We take it 
out of the food,’’ as they express it. But 
*the’’ has to have his food to keep up his 
strength to work, and of course the moth- 
er feeds the children; so she is the one 
who is deprived. Then we find that cer- 
tain trades are death-dealing, and we pass 
labor laws, and set someone to enforce 
them. We have social doctors, social sur- 
geons, social nurses and care-takers, who 
are trying to bring this company in the 
rear up to the group in the middle. They 
require better houses, better conditions 
under which to work; and every time we 
put in a new inspector, this means a new 
profession; and the women are inspectors, 
and social nurses and doctors aud care- 
takers, as well as the men. There are 
any number of these new professions in 
the philanthropic field, and our young 
college men and women are going into 
them. Two young college women who 
graduated with high honors are now in- 
spectors in the tenement-house district of 
New York, and to hear them tell of their 
day’s work is like a fairy tale, and better. 


You know thuse great three-story piers | 


where children come to play, and young 
people to dance, and all sorts of people to 
enjoy the salt breezes. | was talking toa 
little girl there, when suddenly her face 
lighted up, and she exclaimed, *‘Oh, there 
she comes!’’ A tall, finely formed, moth- 
erly woman in a white cap was approach- 
ing. LI asked, ‘Who is that?’’ The child 
answered, ‘Oh, that’s the lady cop!’’ 
This woman looks after the children, 
chaperones the dancers from the street, 
and has authority to keep order on the 
pier. Weare going to have everywhere 
“the lady cop.’’ She is needed in assimi- 
lating our immigrants, and in solving the 
thousand other problems of modern so- 
ciety. 

If anyone supposes that philanthropy is 
merely taking hold of people who might 
as well die, they know very little about it. 
They do not see that charity and reform 
have become married, and that the result 
is a new meliorative force of great power, 
a force which is largely preventive. 

I love the atmosphere of reform, I love 
to see visions and dream dreams; but I 
love also to live in to-day, and to remem- 
ber that all these people in the rear group 
are our brothers and sisters, and that they 
belong in the procession, and must be 
carried along. 

Hon. S. J. Barrows, National Prison 
Commissioner and secretary of the New 
York Prison Association, spoke on ‘‘Wom- 
en and Prison Reform,’’ and Mrs. Maud 
Nathan, president of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, ‘The Wage-Earner and 
the Ballot.’’ These able addresses have 
already been published in the WoMAN’s 


JOURNAL, 
(To be continued.) 
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MEN WHO DO NHT VOTE. 


So many men in the South have neg- 
lected to pay their poll-tax that an enor- 
mous number of voters will be disfran- 
chised at the next election; and about 
half of these are white. Under the new 
constitution of Alabama, 181,492 white 
men and 2,980 Negroes obtained life cer- 
tificates. These certificates simply testify 
that the holder is a qualified voter, and is 
entitled to the suffrage, provided he pays 
a $1.50 poll-tax for two years preceding 
the election. When the election of 1902 
was held for Governor, only 91,839 votes 
were cast, practically all white. This is 
only nine per cent. of the white popula- 
tion of the State, and five per cent. of the 
total population, or one vote to every 
twenty inhabitants. The vast majority 
of the white men in Alabama do not care 
to vote. But no one argues that there- 
fore the more public-spirited minority 
should be debarred. It is only women 
to whom such reasoning is applied. Let 
91 per cent. of Alabama’s white popula- 
tion stay at home if they choose; this will 
not interfere with the sacred right of the 
other nine per cent. to vote. In Rich- 
mond, Va., out of 22,000 possible voters 
only 6,264 have taken the trouble to pay 
their poll-tax. In Texas, because of neg- 
lect to pay it, 150,000 former voters have 
been dropped from the list. 








ATTACK ON RUSSIAN GIRLS. 


Much indignation bas been stirred up 
among the students at the University of 
Berlin by a gross attack made upon the 
Russian young women studying there, by 
Baron von Richthofen in the Reichstag. 
It was during a stormy debate over the 
latitude allowed to the Russian secret 
service in Prussia. Russia maintains in 
Berlin a bureau of spies, who are allowed 
a free hand to make searches and seizures 
in the rooms of Russian students at the 
University, reading and carrying off their 
private letters and other papers, and find- 
ing out whether they or their correspond- 
ents entertain liberal ideas. The Russian 
government has the full codperation of 
the Prussian police in this work; and 
whenever a Russian subject residing in 
Prussia is ‘‘wanted’’ by his own govern- 
ment, he is seized by the Prussian police, 
without trial or extradition proceedings, 





and carried by force to the Russian front- | 


ier , where he is delivered over to the Rus- 
sian authorities, to be sent for life to 
prison, or to Siberia, at the pleasure of 
the autocracy. When indignant protests 
were made in the Reichstag against these 
proceedings, Baron von Richthofen open- 
ly and cynically admitted the facts, but 
alleged that the only Russian students 
dealt with were those suspected of being 
Anarchists. The 304 Russian students of 
both sexes in and around Berlin have 
sent a protest to the papers, challenging 
Baron von Richthofen to prove that any 
single one of the students who have been 
persecuted by the police is an Anarchist. 
They further protest against his attempt 
to degrade them in the eyes of the public 
by asserting, wholly without proof, that 
the Russian women students are in Berlin 
for immoral purposes, enrolling them- 
selves as students so as to disguise the 
real object of their residence in Germany. 
Even the reactionary Wannowsky, the 
Russian minister of education, admits 
that this last accusation is unjustifiable. 
The students say the deplorable political 
situation in Russia, which makes it al- 
most impossible for them to get a liberal 
education at home, is the reason why 
they seek the hospitality of the German 
universities. 


TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 

For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN 8 JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll’’—A Military Genius, two vol- 
umes. 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


——_ @»ee 


IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. ELIZABETH T. LAWTON. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Tillinghast Lawton died 
at the home of her son, Senator George R. 
Lawton, in Tiverton, R. I., March 1. Her 
death removes one of the most highly re- 
spected residents of the town. She was 
identified not only with the social side, 
but with Tiverton’s educational progress. 
She was one of the first women in the 
United States to be elected t» a school 
committee, being chosen in 1870. She 
was a graduate of the Warren Seminary. 
Mrs, Lawton had an unusually strong 
character, and a keen intellect. She was 
stricken with apoplexy and never recov- 
ered consciousness. 

A lineal descendant of Pardon Tilling- 
hast, Mrs. Lawton showed marked charac- 
teristics of the renowned Baptist elder. 
While broadminded and liberal toward all 
Christian faiths, she was a devout Bap- 
tist, was a member of the Central Baptist 
Church of Tiverton, and in earlier life 
very active, 

She leaves two children, Hon George R. 
Lawton, a prominent Republican, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Corpora- 
tions, a member of the State Returning 
Board, and Chairman of the Tiverton Re- 
publican town committee, and Mrs, Rich- 
ard J. Barker, upon whose shoulders the 
educational mantle seems to have fallen, 
for she is also Chairman of the Tiverton 
School Committee. 

Mrs. Lawton was 73, but young in heart, 
with a character that drew old and young 
to her. , 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

A ‘‘new voters’ festival’ will be held in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, to-morrow at 3 P. 
M., by the Equal Suffrage Association 
for Good Government. Mayor Collins 
will preside. ‘There will be vocal music 
by a chorus under the direction of H. G. 
Tucker; the English High School Orches- 
tra, under the direction of James A. Beat- 
ley, will play. There will be five ad- 
dresses, ‘‘Welcome to New Voters,”’’ 
Bishop Lawrence; “Civic Patriotism,”’ 
Hon. Thomas J. Gargan; ‘‘The Natural- 
ized Citizen,’’ Rev. Father Henry A. Bar- 
ry; ‘Good Government,’’ Louis D. Bran- 
deis; ‘‘Duties of Public Servants,’’ Presi- 
dent Pritchett of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The aim is to teach 
youug men just becoming voters the 
duties of citizenship. This festival last 
year was a great success. 








FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 

FORM OF BEQUEST, 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons in 
Freuch and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 





RAILROAD RATES TO 8ST. LOUIS exrost- | 
TION VIA BOSTON & ALBANY AND 
NEW YORK CENTRAL. 

Preliminary announcement is made of 
$28.25, fifteen days; $35, sixty days, and 
$42 for season tickets from Boston via the 
New York Central Lines. For full partic- 
ulars send for circular and descriptive 
folder, A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Boston. 











After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—WwiTH— 


MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS., 


For itinerary address 
808 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 
A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 


For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beauti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas, Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart” talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak. 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 
THE WOMEN OP SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “How is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?” or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bosto: 


A fall supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
peranpum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President 
HarRRI0T T. Topp Cor. See’y. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for ase in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 











W.S8S. A., 6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Iw Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
0 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

S2nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelp hia , P 


The Womans Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, pubisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Bowron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


_{ HENRY B. #LACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSOD, 
Epirors: |} CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers $1.50 
Three months on trial : - 26 
Six Months . ° ° . - . 1,25 
PerAnnum - - . 2.50 
Single copies - : - : ° 06 


8S: mple copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 


The best source of informatwn upon the wo 
man question that I know.”’— /ara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons t all who are bet 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary 4, 
SAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
iiformation + wo, what women are doin 
what they can do, and what they should do. ite 
ths oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en +e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


$ Park Street, Bost»n, Mass 
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Also New 


are showing this week a new impor- 
tation of our famous 


WASH GLOVES. 


Veilings, Neckwear ad Belts 
Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St 






Things in 
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IN MARCH. 


The wind is blowing southward down the 


Damp with the vaporous phantoms of the 
snow, 

And o’er the peevish sky the vexed clouds go 

Hurrying toward the beckoning daffodils. 

There is a rushing sound of mountain rills 

That, discontent with their high places, go 

Edging the valley lands where willows grow, 

Whose scent the sunshine flings forth as it 
wills. 

Inconstant March! fractious and stormy- 
browed, 

Almost thou seem’st thine own moods to 
assail, 

Seeking from morns their saffron lights to 
cloud 

And flashing of thy fickle smiles to veil; 

Yet, though thou buglest low, or buglest joud, 

Thou art the Spring—the Spring that blue- 
birds hail. — Transcript. 
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THE BIRDS BEGIN TO SING. 
BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, 
The snow is on the mountains still, 
The mists are on the land, 
The cold grey sea creeps liatlessly 
Up to the sunless strand ; 
Most wistfu) eyes can scarcely see 
A token of the Spring. 
Yet she is surely on her way: 
The birds begin to sing. 


Bare trees, bare gardens, wide bare fields 
Show yet small signs of grace, 
But Nature soon shall lift for us 
Her fair and smiling face; 
Already the prophetic birds, 
In sunshine and in rain, 
Recall their half-forgotten songs, 
And sing their loves again. 





The brave, pure snowdrop pioneers 
Have shown their world the way, 
And multitudes of patient plants 
Are waiting for the day; 
And woods and gardens and green fields 
Will soon their sweet flowers bring, 
For winter has grown old and weak 
When birds begin to sing. 


Soft whispers wake the sleeping things 
Buried beneath the sod, 

And resurrection hopes are theirs 
Who sleep and rest in God; 

So summon hope and courage back, 
Take heart old songs to sing; 

Even to those most sorrowful 
God gives at length the spring. 

—Christian World. 
= 


THE WARFARE 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





When, oh, when thou goest out to battle 
Against thine enemies—long since one said, 

The glory of the mount still round his way— 
A people more than thou, be not afraid, 

For the Lord thy God is with the in that day. 


Thinkest that thou goest now to battle 
Scythes of chariots, and horse, and spears, 

Panoply of armored legions? Nay, 
Concern thyself with no remembered fears, 

The Lord thy God is with thee in this day! 


Nay, the squadrons thou sbalt go to battle 
With great power beside thee are not those 
Flashing-sabred, clothed in war’s array. 
Things invisible are these thy foes— 
But the Lord thy God is with thee in this 
day! 


Things unguessed thou goest out to battle— 
Subtle envyings, and pleasant lies, 
Laughing malice with his swift sword-play. 
Fighting though the sun be in thine eyes, 
Know the Lord thy God is with thee in this 
day! 


Swarming sins thou goest out to battle, 
Formless clouds of languorous ease and 
rust, 

Bickerings, slanderings, and love of sway, 
Love of treasure, too, and broken trust— 
May the Lord thy God be with thee in that 

day! 


Mortal sins thou goest out to battle, 
Monsters shapen out of thine own breath, 
Traitorous senses, ob, the very clay 
Thou art made of! Fight, then, to the death, 
For the Lord thy God is with thee in this day! 
—The Outlook. 





Mis’ Forbes’s Forgery. 


BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 

Old Captain Jonathan Forbes was tear- 
ing through the village in a state of ex- 
citement toward his cottage—a cottage 
vine-clad, flower surrounded, tree-shaded, 
and tended and cherished as few homes 
are. 

The captain had peen a hard worker 
until within the last five years; then at 
sixty he had ‘‘given up the sea,’’ bought 
the cottage, deposited all his earnings in a 
city bank, said to be as sound as sound 
could be, and with his old wife and his in- 
valid sister had settled down to what 
promised to be a very comfortable old age. 
In younger years the captain had been 
rather a spendthrift, and inclined to pro- 
fanity, following the Labit of sailors in 
general. But his extreme kindhearted- 
ness had won the love of a good woman; 
and under her influence, the captain had 
grown provident and saving; he also had 
given up the use of profane language. 

But give vent to his feelings in some 
form of expletive he must upon occasion, 





so it had become a habit with him under 
strong pressure to blurt out the name or 
names of the first places occurring to him; 
and the more wide apart and incongruous 
the mating of ports or places, the better it 
answered his purpose, 

And now, as he went rushing pell-mell 
through the fragrant country roads, he 
ejaculated with vehemence: 

“Jerusalem and Troy! What shall we 
do? I’m a beggar, and worse! Now, if 
I’d only a listened to Mis’ Forbes’s advice 
and not a gone and chucked all my savin’s 
in one place, I shouldn’t a-been caught in 
such a miserable tight place as this! 

“Egypt and Cape Cod! Just to think of 
it! and there her brother, a merchant of 
fifty years’ standin’, would ha’ given us 
within one per cent. as much interest as 
that rascally bank. But there! I long to 
get home and tell Cynthy all about it. 
Poor Cynthy, whatever will she do? Wish 
to mercy Mis’ Forbes wasn’t out of town; 
dread tellin’ her awfully. Point Judith 
and Hurl’s Gate, if I don’t!” 

But the captain had reached the cot™ 
tage, and swinging wide the gate, he hur- 
ried up the gravelly path, and soon entered 
the cool sitting-room, where his placid 
sister sat knitting. Both feet were bound 
about and placed on a high footrest, as 
rheumatism rendered Miss Cynthia Forbes 
a confirmed invalid. 

At sight of her usually unperturbed 
brother mopping his warm and distressed 
face, she looked up with solicitude. 

“Sing Sing and Bombay, Cynthy!” he 
burst out. ‘I’m a ruined man, if ever 
there was one! What do you think? The 
L—— bank has burst, and carried with it 
every cent we have in the world!”’ 

“Why, brother, that’s toohard. Can it 
be true?”’ 

‘True as the world! It’s town talk! 
There’s the greatest crowd up at the post- 
office; there can’t anybody think or talk of 
anything else. Some others ruined be- 
sides me, all because the president of the 
bank was brought up right here and every- 
body thought him the very soul o’ honor, 
confound him!’’ 

*‘Now, don’t, brother,’ said Miss Cyn- 
thy, soothingly. ‘*Perhaps it won’t be as 
bad as you think. Maybe there’s some- 
thing saved.”’ 

“Well, Turkey and Boston!’ roared the 
captain, “if there is, we never shall see 
the first cent of it.”’ 

Then he continued in a different tone, a 
tone full of distress and regret: 

“Oh, Cynthy, why don’t they think of 
us poor fellows, who've toiled night and 
day to scrape together a little some- 
thing against old age? Why don’t they 
think of the widows? There’s poor Widow 
Ellis most distracted, and old, lame Cap- 
tain Simpson, he’s round a-roarin’ like a 
furious nor’easter. Why don’t theythink 
of us all, I say, before they go to specula- 
tin’ and sinkin’ the little funds we have 
to set such store by and become so de- 
pendent on? I say it’s inhuman, it’s out 
o’ all reason, it’s worse’n swearin’, ten 
times, Billingsgate and Carthage, if it 
ain’t!’’ 

‘Well, now, I’d calm down if I were 
you,” said Miss Cynthy, again using her 
most consoling tones. ‘It’s too bad 
Maria’s gone to the city, but her week’s 
most up, and I know she’ll say something 
comforting when she comes.”’ 

‘“She’d do just right to storm like a 
hurricane,” said the poorcaptain. ‘‘Course 
she won’t say the fust word to vex me, 
Mis’ Forbes never does, but if I’d a’ lis- 
tened to her, we might ’a’ been comforta- 
ble enough.”’ 

“Strange such trouble should come the 
first time in a dozen years or more she’s 
been away for a week! But there, we 
must do the best we can, You mustn’t 
worry on my account, brother; the Lord 
will provide, somehow,”’ 

“I'll have to sell the cottage,’’ contin- 
ued the captain, despondingly. ‘But 
don’t you go to worryin’, Cynthy; Mis’ 
Forbes and I, we’ll look out that you get 
cared for, we won’t either on us forget 
how you struggled and brought me up— 
wicked little imp as I was, too. How in 
the world did you ever have such pa- 
tience, Cynthy?”’ 

It was perhaps the bundredth time he 
had asked the same question, only to re- 
ceive the same comforting reply: 

“Oh, I knew there was good in you 
somewhere, brother, and it would only 
take time and patience to bring it out,”’ 

Two more days must elapse before Mrs. 
Forbes would return from the city, and it 
was both pitiable and laughable to note 
the conflicting emotions with which her 
worthy but troubled spouse anticipated 
her appearance. 

“Of course she’ll know all about the 
failure,’ he said to his sister, repeatedly. 
‘So, thank fortune, we shan’t have to tell 
her about it; but I should think she’d 
hurry home on that very account, now, 
shouldn’t you?”’ 

“Well, I suppose she thinks she might 
as well have her visit out,’’ Cynthy would 
reply. ‘‘You know her brother’s wanted 


this visit for a ‘ong time.”’ 
‘*Hope they ain’t a’ urging Mis’ Forbes 











to stay away from me in the future,”’ said 
the captain, the afternoon his wife was 
expected home. By this time the poor 
man’s anxiety and forebodings were truly 
painful to witness. 

“Now, Jonathan, that’s downright 
naughty of you,’’ said Miss Cynthy, ‘‘as 
if Maria would desert in trouble, of all 
times!”’ 

At last the stage coach stopped at the 
door, but somehow, the captain could not 
go out, as expected, to greet his wife, 
longed for as she had been. 

He stood peeping through the blinds as 
the stage-driver helped her alight, then 
rolled her little trunk into the gravelly 
path. All at once he turned to his sister, 
his face fairly working with emotion. 

“Oh, Cynthy, she doesn’t know a thing 
about it, I know she doesn’t! She’s 
a smilin’ and a noddin’ to the driver, an’ 
her face is as peaceful as the coral isles. 
Poor Mis’ Forbes don’t know, I know she 
don’t!” 

But he could hold off no longer, his 
wife was at the door, and the next mo- 
ment had entered the room, given him a 
loving embrace, and received his sounding 
smack, then went over and kissed ‘Sister 
Cynthy”’ affectionately. 

The little maid of all work announced 
supper, and although the captain sat with 
the most lugubrious face, yet throughout 
the meal Mrs. Forbes was as bright and 
joyous as a girl, her round, dumpling-like 
face and figure shaking with laughter at 
the queer stories she had to tell, and the 
amusing reminiscences of her journey. 

After tea, when they were sitting cosily 
together, the husband, wife, aud sister, 
Captain Forbes felt that at last his time 
had come, so, summoning all his courage, 
he said, with a gigantic effort at calmness: 

‘*My dear, there’s awful news.”’ 

‘‘Now, the little black kitty ain’t dead, 
or any of the chickens, I hope!” said Mrs. 
Forbes. 

‘Mercy, no!’’ Then, as gently as pos- 
sible, the captain broke the disastrous 
tidings, how the bank had broken, and 
they had lost all. 

‘Law, yes. I knew it had broke,” 
said Mrs. Forbes, complacently. ‘But, 
thank a kind, merciful, Heavenly Father, 
it ain’t hurt us any.”’ 

“Why, what do you mean?” gasped the 
captain, fearing her senses had deserted 
her at the news; ‘‘all we had was there, 
wife.”’ 

‘*No, ’twasn’t,”? she anawered placidly. 
“T’d drawed it all out three days afore the 
smash, Brother William has it all safely 
invested in his business,’’ 

‘Why, but Maria, you couldn’t draw it! 
I deposited that money; no one could 
draw it without my order.’’ 


Mrs. Forbes broke into a rippling 
laugh. 
“Well, now, do you think, Johnny 


Forbes, I’ve lived with you all these years 
without bein’ able to write exactly like 
you? I never did approve of all your 
money bein’ in that bank, and William 
didn’t, so I just writ out an order an’ en- 
dorsed it. I had your book along,—had 
an idee that once in the city I might want 
it,—so I just got the money as slick as 
could be, an’ it's all safe an’ sound, I 
didn’t tell William that.” 

But Captain Forbes was regarding his 
wife with distended eyes. Finally he 
roared in true sailor fashion: 

“Honolulu and all the Gulf States! 
Why, Mis’ Forbes, that’s forgery!’’ 

‘*‘What’s forgery?’’ asked his sleek, con- 
tented wife. 

‘“*‘Why, copp’in my hand-writin’. Didn’t 
you know that?” 

*Sakes, no! I wouldn’t a done wrong 
for all the money in the world! But how 
long since you and I have been two, Jack 
Forbes, I should like to know?”’ 

When at last she became convinced of 
her innocent wrong-doing, Mrs. Forbes at 
once wrote to her old acquaintance, the 
president of the bank, confessing the 
whole transaction and asking what she 
should do. 

But the conscience-stricken man replied 
that, grave as the mistake might have 
been under other circumstances, he was 
only too glad that they were saved from 
the engulfing ruin of the bank’s collapse. 

Mrs. Forbes always speaks regretfully 
of having done a wrong deed, although 
unwittingly and for the best. But, with 
generous hands, both she and the captain 
help to their utmost ability those who did 
suffer from the bursting of the bank, 
while the captain often declares, with 
characteristic veliemence, that ‘‘women 
are amazin’ cute and curious when they 
take business matters into their hands— 
Heavens and earth, if they ain’t!’’ 





A “PROBLEM” PLAY. 

Paul Hyacintke Loyson, son of the cele- 
brated Pére Hyacinthe, who left the Ro- 
man Church and married, has begun as 
dramatic author with a ‘‘problem”’ play, 
whose theme is the right of a woman to 
exact from her husband the same purity 
of life which is demanded of herself. The 
man in question is an ornament of society, 











who, in view of the situation, tries to kil! 
himself and faile—but there is no out- 
come. However, the play is described as 
a clever and even noteworthy effort. The 
very appearance of such a play, with its 
moral questioning, before a French audi 
ence, is significant of a break in the loose 
traditions of the French stage. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE FROM A COLORADO 
POINT OF VIEW. 





(Continued from First Page.) 
made against a candidate for an important 
city office. The women looked into the 
case, and this man was the only eandidate 
beaten on his ticket. The party managers 
then took up the defeated candidate and 
gave him an appointive office. It is men, 
not women, who are responsible for po- 
litical evils. They have but to place 
home above party and join the good 
women in a crusade that will end the 
reign of the corrupt. ‘‘A woman shall 
put her heel on the head of the serpent.”’ 

In three or four of the largest cities, 
women have made but little headway 
against the entrenched machine, The 
failure here is due to the so-called respec- 
table Christian men, who will not ally 
themselves with the women to form an 
invincible army of righteousness. The 
women are ready, but the men are chained 
to partisanship. Every man expects some 
time to hold office. This is the chord 
upon which the party manager plays. 
Love of office makes cowards of us all. 
Abstractly, the political conscience of a 
woman may not be any more reliable than 
a man’s, but she will not place party 
above her own interests, and those inter- 
ests centre in the home, where her chil- 
dren are cradled and educated. A woman 
may not make a soldier, but in defense of 
those she loves she can be as wise as 
Minerva, as brave as Hector. Politics is 
no longer organized force, where the sol- 
dier is supreme. Today, civilization 
stands for peace, intelligence, and vir- 
tue. Citizenship is based upon rights, 
not brute strength. In Colorado, whis- 
kers, muscle, and the musket are not the 
only evidence of civic privilege. If ‘‘gun- 
powder has made all men alike tall,’’ the 
ballot has made man and woman alike 
strong. Colorado has set aside the exam- 
ple of a thousand years, during which 
woman has been ‘‘dead in the law.’ Wo- 
man has been placed side by side with 
man, as God placed them in Eden. It took 
creative wisdom but a few hours to realize 
that man was worthless without woman. 
There may be an Adamless Eden, but an 
Eveless paradise is unthinkable. 

The world has looked with not too 
friendly eye upon our experiment in 
equality. The suffragist has been ridi- 
culed, caricatured, abused, lied about. To 
believe the trash and insinuations that 
have been published in magazines and pa- 
pers about woman suffrage would be to 
impeach the honesty and common sense 
of womankind. The ballot has not made 
fools of women; it has not made them 
corrupt or mercenary. Suffrage and moun- 
tain air have not poisoned heart or head. 
If any one has been locoed, it is the corre- 
spondent and not the subject. The wom- 
en of Colorado are not different from their 
sisters in New England and the South; in 
fact, they are the same. Ask the women 
delegates to a Colorado convention where 
they were born and educated, and the re- 
sponse would be New York, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Georgia, Kentucky, Wiscon- 
sin—every State. They are not Indians 
or freaks, only women and American citi- 
zens, 

It is human nature to question success, 
but it never doubts failure. The only 
battle-cry of the mob is to ‘‘Crucify him.” 
Ugly charges are remembered and repeat- 
ed, Praise and words of honor are for- 
gotten. Few kind words are printed re- 
garding equal suffrage, but sarcasm and 
falsehood are given wide circulation. Two 
years ago, 25 ministers in the enfranchised 
States, of four denominations, replied to 
the question of equa) suffrage results. 
One said it worked badly; three said it 
worked fairly well; twenty-one said it 
worked well. The testimony of these 
Christian clergymen living in an equal 
suffrage State, and a part of its life, is 
certainly better evidence than the pre- 
arranged prejudice of some wandering 
Sinbad of the press, who comes with a 
lunch-basket and a return-trip pass, to 
give a final judgment upon a vital experi- 
ment in free government. Those who are 
afraid the truth will spread have sent 
their spies with instructions to use radium 
lenses to find the fly in the Colorado suf- 
frage ointment. 

It was a tourist reporter who stated 
that Colorado women used charity and 
philanthropy as a political lever; that the 
highest and sweetest sentiments of the 
human heart were used by women as 
trading coin with which to purchase 
votes. What a shameless libel on her 
sex! One wonders with whom she associ- 
ated when there. Certainly no true wo- 
man ever gave utterance to such revolting 
sentiments, for they are not true. If ut- 
tered at all, the words but expressed the 








individual distorted and deformed meth- 
ods and ideals of one woman, and in no 
way represented the hundred thousand 
self-respecting, honest women voters of 
Colorado, any more than John L. Sullivan 
represents the culture and refinement of 
his native city of Boston. 

No girl in earnest speaks of her political 
future; no woman builds upon it; no wo- 
man boasts of the ballot as a “club”; no 
lady ever threatens to make anybody 
“smart.’’ The ballot is not the chief and 
unceasing subject of discussion among the 
women of Colorado. It would be better 
if it were more often the subject of con- 
sideration. 

Ten years of equal suffrage have 
brought no revolution. The visible re- 
sults have not been as great as its ardent 
friends had hoped, nor as bad as its ene- 
mies predicted. The dawning millennium 
does not yet purple our horizon, but the 
credit side is not without achievement, 
while no single disaster, no backward step 
in politics or family morals can be charged 
to woman’s suffrage. It has added noth- 
ing to the business of the divorce court, 
no single family has been disrupted, no 
children neglected; but the prayers of 
hundreds of homeless children and or- 
phans have invoked a benediction upon 
the voting women for the home and edu- 
cation that their influence has induced 
the State to provide for unfortunate boys 
and girls. Suffrage has sent no girl astray, 
but it has gathered many a wanderer, and 
turned their feet into paths of safety, and 
built for them a model State home. 
Through their age of consent bill, many 
a seducer has ended his career in jail. 
The most efficient members of the State 
Board of Charities and Correction are 
women. This is true of other State boards. 
Their influence has sent rays of light and 
hope into darkened cells, has established 
reforms in asylums and prisons. Mothers 
have been made coéqual guardians of their 
children, In Colorado a woman does not 
have to marry to receive legal recognition 
asa human being. Our laws respect per- 
sons, not sex. A good primary law, the 
Humane Society, safe insurance laws for 
widows and orphans, are works of women 
voters. Child labor is prohibited. No 
child will go to factory, mill, or mine in 
any State if women vote; only men and 
avarice gather profit from human lives, 
The Anti who established the baby incu- 
bator in Colorado has gone into bank- 
ruptcy. 

In public offices women and men re- 
ceive the same pay. Let women general- 
ly vote, and the day will come when a 
man will be ashamed to pay a woman less 
wages than he pays a man for the same 
work. There are five million registered 
women bread-winners in the shops of the 
United States. The wages of this army are 
about half what their brothers receive. 
The ballot represents most of this differ- 
ence in wages. The pay and consideration 
given them in Colorado and other equal 
suffrage States are better than in other 
States. The ballot is not used as a men- 
ace, as a club, but is recognized as a force. 
I would not say that “the fear of hell is 
the hangman’s whip that keeps the wretch 
in order,’? but man does respect power as 
much as he despises weakness, ‘Speak 
gently, carry a big club, and you will 
travel far,’’ is a Spanish proverb quoted 
by President Roosevelt; and it is true 
that the elective franchise is a weapon of 
protection and defense that will carry Col- 
orado womanhood over the long road that 
leads to industrial and political equality. 

Many rural places and some cities have 
been voted dry the past ten years, and 
they will never become wet again by wom- 
en’s votes. Women have not been ag- 
gressive in seeking office or in dictating 
policies, yet their influence is being felt 
and respected. No official or body of men 
now refuse to meet and listen to women’s 
grievance or suggestion. Her name on a 
petition has a special weight. This is a 
great change from the early experience of 
Miss Anthony, Little of the good attained 
will figure in our material balance sheet, 
but in our moral destiny, in the future 
manhood and womanhood of the State, 
they will be resources as vital as verdant 
fields and mines of gold. 

Most Colorado men voted woman’s suf 
frage as a question of right, not expedi 
ency. Abstract right has no traffic or 
concern with results. The men of the 
West are gallant and courteous, but it was 
not chivalry that impelled their votes. 
Courtesy is good, but justice is better, A 
distinguished Colorado priest has been 
widely quoted as declaring woman a fail- 
ure at the ballot-box, adding that 90 per 
cent. of the men and 75 per cent. of the 
women of Colorade would vote for a re- 
peal of the law. The reverend gentleman 
is a poet, and, in this case, has taken po 
etic license in expressing his prejudice. 
The principle involved has not changed, 
and the experiment can also be justified 
on the lower ground of expediency. | 
have too high a regard, too sincere a faith 
in Colorado manhood to believe that any 
of the men who voluntarily conferred the 
ballot upon their wives, sisters, and 
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mothers would now repeal that just act. 
Common sense refutes the statement re- 
garding women. Not 75 per cent., not 10 
per cent., not one per cent. of Colorado 
women would to-day vote to relinquish 
that which belongs to them. It is not an 
American trait to give up rights. Some 
may not have invited the responsibility of 
the ballot, but, when assumed, Colorado 
women are not the colorless creatures that 
would shirk a duty, nor are they so meek 
and humble that they would admit their 
inferiority by asking that the ballot be re- 
voked. 1 challenge our poetic friend to 
find 100 intelligent women in Colorado 
who will voluntarily request that the 
word *“‘male’”’ be restored in the constitu- 
tion and statutes of the State. Many 
women may not go to the polls, but the 
man who would try to take away their 
right to do so will need a bomb-proof con- 
ning tower or a pastorate in some distant 
land, There will be norepeal. It stands 
for all time; equality before the law is the 
demand of nature. Colorado has recog- 
nized it, and, as Phillips said, “a wrong 
once removed will never reappear in his- 
tory.”’ There never will be less than four 
woman suffrage States—there should be 
forty-five. 

Some men, editors and preachers, have 
a notion that Uncle Sam’s initials, U. S., 
are strictly masculine and stand for *‘US.”’ 
In practical politics I find that women are 
more direct, men more calculating. Wom- 





en are more frank and open in expressing | 


their likes and dislikes. Men will dissem- 
ble. Perhaps it is the difference between 
the amateur and the professional. Wom- 
en vote more upon impulse. They are in 
fluenced by sentiment. Men think only 
of the office, of the party and its patron- 
age. It was Judas, not Mary, who 
weighed the ointment by its cash value. 
Women are either too good or too timid 
to violate the election laws. Men set out 
deliberately to evade them, and then de- 
fend their party when caught, Equal 
suffrage has not been a Delilah that has 
shorn Colorado of its strength, I have 
known ten thousand women who vote, 
and not one has it made less womanly, less 
faithful as a mother, less dutiful as queen 
of the home, It has not taken the bloom 
from the refinement of woman. There is 
no taint in good citizenship. 

Perhaps the best proof I can give of the 
interest taken by the best women would 
be to give you the voting record of my 
precinct in the past two elections—pre- 
cinct 23, Pueblo. There is not a saloon 
in the precinct. It is a residence section, 
with six churches in the precinct limits: 


Fall State election 1902, precinct 23, 

Pueblo: 
Men. Women. Total, 

eer ree 218 179 397 
err 161 136 297 
OS FONG sc ccccesctenves 57 43 100 
Percentage of registration 

FORE e ccccccccssvvesees 73 76 os 

April, 1903. Men. Women. Total. 
PD si ccbtchowedeve 201 179 380 
WN eekeeksisedsisedenes 164 131 295 
4 errr 37 48 85 


Percentage of registration 

VOCUM. ..ccccccccevccceee 81 73 

This illustrates that it is not the Cleo- 
patras, the Helens of Troy who make up 
the women’s votes of Colorado. They 
come from the church, the best society, 
from business, from the walks of labor 
and industry. My wife goes to the polls 
with me and votes as she will, and never 
wills to vote for a man of bad character, 
even though he be on my ticket. This 
act of expressing her choice as to the men 
and measures under which she Jives, 
strengthens rather than weakens her wo- 
manhood. Her voting does not make her 
any less the sweet and loving empress of 
my home. This cry of the polluting influ- 
ence of the ballot is a confession I would 
be ashamed to make. A voter may pollute 
a ballot, but no vote cast with conscience 
and integrity ever polluted a voter. The 
ballot itself is as free from taint as the 
communion bread before the altar. 

The Magdalenes seldom vote except 
under compulsion. They realize that they 
are law-breakers, and are glad not to med- 
dle with the law if the law will not inter- 
fere with them. As a rule they prefer 
not to vote, and only do so when driven 
to the polls by a corrupt and partisan po- 
lice, sheriff or court official, who compel 
them to vote their ticket as they do the 
vagrants, loafers and criminals, as the 
Price of official protection in their nefari- 
Ous trade. This unholy alliance of sin 
and partisanship is the disgrace and shame 
of city politics. The woman voter can 
Cure it; the man will not, as he ever thinks 
of the day when, in his perpetual dream of 
office, he may himself need these votes. 
No woman is so base as to sell her politi- 
cal conscience for such a price. 

Since 1876 the school affairs of Colorado 
have practically been in the hands of 
women. They have voted at school elec- 
tions, held the office of superintendent in 
4 majority of the counties, and have 
taught most of the schools of the State. 
In these twenty-eight years neither poli- 
tics nor scandals have impaired our pub- 
lic school system, and in efficiency we to- 
day challenge comparison with any State 





in the Union. What the women have 
done for our schools they can do for our 
civic government. They have introduced 
conscience into educational affairs, and 
they will do the same in city and State. 
That is the fear of those who make poli- 
tics a profession. Whena man tells you 
that equal suffrage is a failure in Colora- 
do, ask him what his business is, or what 
office he ran for. Governor Waite was an 
apostle and prophet of woman’s suffrage. 
It was his high honor to sign the bill that 
gave woman the ballot. His administra- 
tion was so turbulent and spectacular 
that when he ran a second and a third 
time for governor, the women’s vote de- 
feated him. This defeat turned his love 
for equal suffrage to gall. 

When equal suffrage was granted 29,000 
men voted against the law. Perhaps a 
few of them may not have repeuted, but 
opposition generally has a selfish origin. 
The enactment doubled the number of 
qualified candidates without increasing 
the number of offices. This plants the 
germ of discontent in the minds of some 
men who thought there were too few jobs 
under the old system. Some ward bosses 
object. Their idea is that the woman 
voter is self-willed and emotional, and 
these are not good qualities to manage. I 
would rather risk a vote dictated by the 
emotions than one controlled by cash or 
promise ofa place. It is from the emo- 
tions tha: the crusader springs, and that 
is what our professional statesmen fear. A 
revelation is dawning upon the horizon 
of the men who live by the manipulation 
of elections. They are realizing the fact 
that it is woman who shapes the morals 
of a coun.ry. These men are perfectly 
willing to put their religioa in their wife’s 
name, but prefer to run the politics them- 
selves. They are ready to trust their im- 
mortal souls to the women, but they pro- 
test against any interference with their 
political methods or their favorite poker 
joint. Sometimes a cause can be loved 
for its enemies. The gambler, the law 
breaker, and some of the liberal element 
also fear the woman’s vote, and have no 
more use for women at the ballot box than 
has a butcher for a vegetarian, Many of 
our active politicians voted for the law, 
but now, when they see some bright wo- 
man holding the office they had hoped to 
occupy, they sympathize with the colored 
man who asked the Justice of the Peace 
what the fee would be for performing the 
marriage ceremony. ‘Two dollars,’’ was 
the reply. Sam did not have the two 
dollars, but said that he had a good 
string of fish, which he offered in lieu of 
the fee. The Justice accepted the fish 
and married the couple. A year later the 
Justice met Sam, and asked him how his 
married life was coming on. Sam hesi- 
tated a minute and then replied, ‘‘Fore 
Gawd, Jedge, I wish I hed ate dem fish!” 
The women of Colorado have not driven 
the vicious and the law-breaker out, but 
they are limiting the field of his exploits. 
There is a natural antagonism between 
women and the evils that infest our cities, 
and when this antagonism is organized 
and used with skill, the evil must go. 

We preach patriotism, we laud the 
home as the citadel and hope of the Re- 
public, we plead for purity in city, State, 
and nation, yet refuse to women the bal- 
lot which makes them the most potent 
agency in procuring and defending these 
blessings. ‘‘In the face of human stupid- 
ity, even the gods are helpless." Woman 
naturally is not a satellite of man, but his 
twin star. It is time the nation enfran- 
chised her women, instead of throwing 
bricks at Colorado and other States who 
have declared that there is no sex in lib- 
erty, no gender in the decalogue. There 
should not be one law for man and another 
for woman, but the same law for both. 
Colorado may believe in a double stand- 
ard of money, but it stands for a single 
standard of morals and a single standard 
of citizenship. Colorado may have writ- 
ten no great poems, preached no great 
sermons, but we have put some new en- 
actments on the statute book of human 
rights. 

Is it a coincidence that the equal suf- 
frage States are the highest in altitude of 
all the States of the Union? Is it because 
we are nearer heaven and know better what 
the angels want? The Atlantic States 
may have fought for the Declaration of 
Independence but the new Rocky Moun- 
tain States are the first to crystallize the 
preamble of the Declaration into law. 
Some parents profit by the example of 
their children. This may apply to States 
as wellas men. The nation runs riot in 
generosity to the kin from beyond the 
sea. A stranger tongue or a stuttering 
brogue is rewarded with the richest gem 
of a free Republic, while the gentle voice 
of the fairest and most intelligent woman- 
hood the world has known is not heeded. 
It is time we turned to the best half of 
American citizens, and naturalized our 
Miss Anthony’s and our Mrs. Stones; the 
Red Cross Knights, like Miss Barton, the 
Helen Goulds, the Jane Addams, the Mrs. 
Catts. These are of more worth to the 
destiny of our country than the steerage 
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Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 2 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 
buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 


rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house of seven- 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 


room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 


water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 


also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 


40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 


harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


picturesque surroundings. 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 


mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 


in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$24,000. 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 


The estate was once assessed for 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Address 


Price, $10,000. 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 














cargoes of a thousand steamships. Our 
National Constitution needs a sixteenth 
amendment more than it needed a four- 
teenth. It needs it more because of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth. 

Colorado history tells us that more books 
on political economy were bought and read 
by the women of Colorado in one year 
after they were allowed to vote than had 
been sold in all the history of the State. 
How many books on American history or 
Government have our brothers from over 
the sea ever bought und read? Men trust 
to inspiration, women to study, for their 
knowledge of civic duty and public 
affairs. I am convinced, judging by the 
past ten years, that the ballot and the 
woman’s club will, in the next decade, 
give to the women of Colorado the highest 
average intellectual culture of any equal 
number of women on the globe, From 
the cradle of the race, every march west- 
ward has been toward individual freedom. 
Now we may look for an intellectual and 
moral quickening under the western sky. 
The West, the Pacific West, is to be the 
theatre of the exploits of the twentieth 
century, and upon that stage women will 
be the actors of ever-increasing influence, 
It takes new fields for newer and broader 
ideas of liberty to find firm root. The old 
is fixed and changeless. It is only the 
young that reform. The evangelist will 
tell you that the middle-aged and old sel- 
dom go forward to the bench of repent- 
ance. No doctor over forty accepted Har- 
vey’s discovery of the circulation of blood. 
States, like men, become conservative and 
fossilized as they grow old. The East can 
now look to the West. 

If my observations of this new political 
experiment are correct, woman is pri- 
marily better than man, but not so much 
better as to form a bridgeless gulf be- 
tween man and woman. Fortunate that 
she is not ideal, or she would have nothing 
to do with poor halting man. In business 
she is no more honest than man, in na- 
tional and State politics she is just as par- 
tisan, but in school affairs, where she has 
a heart interest, in city affairs, where the 
welfare of her sons and daughters are 
touched, she can be as sagacious as a 
statesman, as faithful as Penelope. 

In home politics the affections of wo- 
man are involved, and as the home is the 
germ, the true center of the Republic, 
this heart bond is the hope I hold in wo- 
man suffrage. As the mother, so the 
child; as the child, so the State will be. 

Have no fear, friends, that the women 
of Colorado will not do honor to the 
cause. In your anxiety they may seem 
slow and backward, but their faces are 
turned towards the light. They are mov 
ing, however slowly, in the right direc- 
tion. The past ten years have been years 
of study and preparation. They have 
been travelling untried paths, but they 
are learning the ground, and will press 
forward with more firm and confident 
tread. Ten years is an important part in 
the life of an individual, but in the story 
of liberty it is but a brief chapter, a small 
segment in the evolution of free govern- 





ment. Reforms are not born like Miner- 
va; they do not come as the dawn comes 
up at Mandalay. 

Here in Washington and elsewhere, men 
have sympathized with Colorado for being 
under the reign of the petticoat. They 
waste their tears, I admit the charge, but 
ask no sympathy or commiseration. 
Three elements are moulding the charac- 
ter of Colorado—the press, the preacher 
and the petticoat. To this triumvirate I 
bow in glad submission and surrender. If 
it be thraldom, I glory in my bondage. I 
kiss my chains, and with happy heart I 
repeat the prayer imposed upon the peo- 
ple by the thirty tyrants of Athens— 
‘*May the Gods long preserve the tyrants, 
and may the tyranny last forever!’’ 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘‘Free Russia.’"’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


100 Califonia Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
444 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















COOK. — Experienced Armenian cook would 
like a place in hotel or private family. Cooked 
for more than a year in Danvers Hospital, and 
refers to housekeeper there. Speaks English. 
Address JoHn MANOUKIAN, 26 School St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mase 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Song Leafiet. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 
Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 
Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 

Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. ’ 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD JoNES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 
29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 
Because 
It gives recipes for wholesome, de. 
licious, and economical f " 
It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 
It has pre-eminently the educationa! 


standpoint. 
It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 


ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 
It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a numb r 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


HH. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

For the first time a married woman has 
received the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy at Berlin University. The new doc- 
tor is Mrs. Helene Herrman, the wife of 
Dr. Max Herrman, professor of German 
language and literature at the University. 
Mrs. Herrman, née Schlesinger, is the 
daughter of the author, Martha Hellmuth, 
and is twenty-seven years old. She began 
her studies at the University in the spring 
of 1898, taking as her major subject, his- 
tory of German language and literature. 
Dr. Herrman was one of her instructors, 
and before the close of the first semester 
they were married. Mrs, Herrman’s the- 
sis, for which she received cum laude, 
was on ‘The Psychological Views of the 
Young Goethe and his Times.”’ 

The women graduates of the University 
of Michigan residing in Bay City, West 
Bay City, and Saginaw, have for some 
years maintained an organization known 
as the Saginaw Valley Alumnw Associa- 
tion of the University of Michigan. For 
the past three years it has sent $50 annual- 
ly to the University for scholarship pur- 
poses, 

The alumne@ of the Collegio Americano, 
Buenos Ayres, have planned a memorial 
to Miss Mary E. Conway, by founding a 
classroom, in perpetuity, for the educa- 
tion of fifty poor children in the schools 
of the Society for the Preservation of the 
Faith. A portrait of Miss Conway will 
adorn the room, and a bronze tablet, with 
a dedicatory inscription, will commemo- 
rate her virtues. Miss Conway had occu- 
pied a high and responsible position as 
teacher in this college for many years. 
She was a sister of Miss Katherine E. 
Conway, associate editor of the Boston 
Pilot. Her death occurred last August, 
and her remains arrived recently and were 
interred with appropriate services in 
Holyhood Cemetery, Brookline. 


The poems of Alice and Phebe Carey 
have been compiled into a new volume, 
with an introduction and notes by Kath- 
erine Lee Bates, professor in Wellesley 
College. Miss Bates gives a condensed 
biography of the Carey Sisters, and in- 
cludes letters written by them at different 
periods. 

At the University of Berlin, 562 women 
are registered this winter. This shows 
that admission is not refused to those who 
possess sufficient preparation. A strict- 
er enforcement of the rules for admission 
has been asked for repeatedly by the 
women themselves, because, through lack 
of discrimination, women have often been 
admitted who were unfit for the work, 
and whose incompetence endangered the 
progress of the higher education more 
than official restrictions could do. If 
mere numbers are considered, the open- 
ing of the universities to women even on 
the same terms as to men would have to be 
interpreted as a restriction, because the 
same preparation required of men will be 
made a requirement for admission for 
women also, while under the old system 
of admission on application, almost any 
woman might enter, and the number of 
those with a “Gymnasium” (undergradu- 
ate) certificate is of course more limited 
than that of those without one, To any 
reasonable observer, the falling off in 
numbers will never appear a loss so long 
as it goes hand in hand with an increase 
in quality, and so long as the universities 
which matriculate women continue to 
show a steady increase in their numbers. 


—— Te ed 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—— 


NEW YORE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A most enthusiastic meeting of woman 
suffragists took place on Feb. 26, when 
the New York Equal Suffrage League ten- 
dered to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt a re- 
ception in honor of the splendid work 
which she has done during the past four 
years as president of the National Associ- 
ation. It seemed peculiarly fitting that 
the time selected for this occasion should 
be the birth month of Miss Anthony. 

The large, attractively decorated rooms 
of the Lotus Club were crowded. Those 
who received with Mrs. Belle de Rivera, 
the president of the club, were Mrs, Catt, 
Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour, Mrs, Margaret 
Ravenhill, and Mrs. Minola G. Sexton, 
president of the New Jersey State Associ- 
ation. 

During the afternoon, Mrs. Catt made 
one of her sincere, straightforward speech- 
es, which have always done so much to- 
ward convincing those who have not con- 
sidered the question seriously that it is a 
vital problem, which is, step by step and 
day by day, being worked out in the 
minds of thinking people, and that there 
is only one possible result—for men and 








Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





At the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgmeut 
and Non-Political Alliance all citizens should cast a vote toward 
the making and executing of the laws under which they live. 

Undrugged Sleep in full amounts is a fingerboard pointing the 
way to the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment and 


Non-Political Alliance. 


Will every reader of the WomAN’s JOURNAL at once become a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means whereby the “Muscular 
Method”’ of Commanding Sleep at the sleeping hour and in the sleeping 
position shall become as well known and universal in use as is now the 
Open Air and Drugless Treatment of Tuberculosis? 


Mr. Carnegie welcomes the humanitarian caller with world-wide aim. 
Which member of the above Committee will see Mr. Carnegie? 





I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number—during 


the winter. 
treatment of insomnia at present. 


Also the humanitarian capitalist. 
Address 


I cannot supervise the individual 


J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


* All needed detail will appear later. 


See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 








women, ‘‘equal rights,’’ Later on there 
was much discussion over the tea cups, 
and all agreed that the afternoon had 
been most enjoyable. 

The New York Equal Suffrage League 
is young, but it already has 185 paid mem- 
bers on its roll, and, under the able man. 
agement of its president, is increasing 
steadily. 

Mrs. Catt spoke for the club on ‘The 
Colorado Ballot-Box,’’ on March 11, at 
the ‘*Lotus.”’ For CoMMITTEE. 





MINNESOTA. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Minneapolis P. E. Club at its 
monthly meeting, Feb. 24, listened to 
tributes to Susan B. Anthony from Dr. 
Mary Hartzell, who gave a most interest. 
ing talk upon Miss Anthony, and from 
Mr. S, A. Stockwell, who declared that 
she was one of the greatest women the 
world has known, and had done more for 
humanity than any other woman now 
living. 

Dr. Ethel E. Hurd, who has lately re- 
turned from a prolonged visit in Canada, 
in attendance upon a member of the fam- 
ily of Sir William Van Horne, told the 
club of what she had gathered of the po- 
litical status of women across the line, 
and in reply to questions said that, so far 
as she knew, there was no agitation there 
of the question of equal rights, but that 
the Canadians now have a fuller measure 
of the doctrine in practice than we have. 

Mrs. Stockwell talked interestingly of 
the National Convention from which she 
had just returned. The impression given 
was that the movement for woman suf- 
frage is entering upon a new era. She 
told of the new idea of extending the 
scope of the work of suffragists to take in 
things which need doing, and for which 
the ballot would be the most effective in- 
strument, but which can be affected and 
effected in a measure without it. 

Mr. Stockwell had lately been invited 
to address the club at Austin, Minn., on 
the occasion of the celebration of Miss 
Anthony’s birthday, and reported tbat 
club in a flourishing condition. 

Lora C. LITTLE. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
MERIDEN, MARCH 2, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The P. E. Club of Meriden celebrated 
the birthday anniversary of Susan B. An- 
thony, Feb. 22, at the home of the presi 
dent, Mrs. Mary J. Rogers. It was a 
pleasing occasion, thoroughly enjoyed by 
the club. 

Mrs. Frances W. Hammond gave a brief 
sketch of Miss Anthony’s Quaker parents, 
and her early career in suffrage work, 
when opposition and ridicule hedged her 
in. Mrs. A. A. Truesdell gave a paper on 
her home life, and her progress as a re- 
former and advocate of women’s rights, 
winning the respect of the public. Miss 
Ella Wiard read of Mies Anthony’s gift of 
valuable books to the Congressional Li- 
brary, and Mrs. Rogers read interesting 
extracts from her biography. Personal 
reminiscences were also given, It was 
the writer’s great pleasure to hear Miss 
Anthony the last time she spoke in the 
House of Representatives at Hartford. 
Her last words have sounded in my ears 
ever since as an inspiration as well as 
benediction—“*Keep pegging away, keep 
pegging away!’ Mrs. Rogers and her 


daughter Zulu made charming hostesses, 
serving light refreshments before the 
club departed for home. 
(Mrs.) A. A, TRUESDELL, 
State Press Supt. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WoRCESTER. — The League met with 
Mrs. Adaline H. Howland. On account 
of the storm we did not have a large at- 
tendance; but, a quorum being present, 
Mrs. Howland as vice-president took the 
chair, Extracts from the ‘‘Life of Sarah 
and Angelina Grimké,’’ by Mrs, Cath- 
erine Birney, were read, Our delegate to 
the Washington Convention gave us some 
enlivening incidents of it. Rev. Arthur 
Weatherly, one of our members, spoke of 
women having the ballot within the next 
twenty-five years. He remarked that the 
churches were attended mainly by wom- 
en; that lectures had mostly women for 
their audiences; that young women were 
carrying off prizes in the colleges more 
than the young men. The men were en- 
grossed in business and money-getting. 
The women were thinking and reading. 
It naturally followed that the reading and 
thoughtful class would be the voters. It 
was one of our best meetings of the win- 
ter. ANNA G. FowLeER, Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


TREMONT THEATRE. — The ‘‘Prince of 
Pilsen,’’ the musical comedy, came back 
Monday for three weeks. The scene is at 
Nice, during the féte of the flowers, and 
there is a series of brilliant stage pictures. 
The plot hinges on the fact that Hans 
Wagner, a brewer from Cincinnati, is mis- 
taken for the Prince of Pilsen, who is a 
student at Heidelberg. These two get 
into all sorts of trouble at the seaside re- 
sort. Next week will be the second of 
the engagement. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 








Boston, Mass, 





EDUCATI«N —A colored girl of 20, earnestly 
desirous of an education, is earning her living by 
hard manual labor (cleaning a building in the 
early morning) while attending the public school. 
It is feared that her health will break under the 
work. Contributions to help her may be sent to 
— E. Trask Hill, 140 Sycamore St., Somerville, 
Mass. 





HOUSE TO) LET.—A lady cesiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BARROWS, 65 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con 
certs, fais shopping, ete, can obtain comfort 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symphony and 
Horticultural Halls and New En, dead Comserver 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 Bt. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





MAN OF ALL WORK.—An Armenian who 
worked nine months for the editors of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL as gardener, coachman, and gen- 
eral outside man, wants a place to do similar 
work. He is Lene pars honest and faithful, 
unusually strong and intelligent, and has a pleas 
ant, obliging temper. Speaks English; does not 
smoke or drink; understands mi ing, the care 
of a furnace, etc. Is recommended highly and 
unreservedly to any one wanting a mau for 
general outside work. Address this office. 





LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in “Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cu), who has recently re- 
turned from .Russia. 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 





ture 1, Garshin and 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Upton and Exizasern J Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rev. Anns H. Saw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALIOK STONE BLACKWRLi 


7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CaRRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Uprox. 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GorpDoN, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Laura CLAy. Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, {De Cora SMITH Eaton, Saheapelia, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 


Greeting to all our readers! It was voted at the recent National Convention to 
continue this Column as the official organ of our Association, so our friends will hear 
from Headquarters weekly, as in the year just past. 





All persons who made pledges of money to the N. A. W. S. A. at the Wash- 
ington Convention and did not give their home addresses are requested to send them 
at once to Mrs. Upton at Warren, Ohio, unless they are sure that their addresses are 
known to her. It is impossible, at the time of taking pledges, to secure all addresses, 
and it is most important that we have these. ' 





The Legislative Committee of the New York State W. S. A. is attempting to secure 
the passage of a bill providing for the vote of women taxpayers at special elections in 
cities of the third class. As we understand it, third-class cities in New York are those 
having a population under 50,000. Three years ago the New York State W. S. A. did 
secure taxpayers’ suffrage for the women in all the towns and villages of New York, 
and we trust the present measure will also be enacted into law. 





Among the many pleasant attentions of Mrs. Mary Foote Henderson to the Nationa! 
officers while in Washington was the gift of her book, ‘The Aristocracy of Health,” to 
each of them. Mrs. Henderson is a vegetarian, and is opposed to the use of stimu- 
Jants of all kinds as articles of diet. Her very able and interesting book deserves a 
careful reading. 


The District of Columbia E. S, A. has already paid its pledge of $150 to the Na- 
tional. All honor to this small band of determined workers! We hear from the 
friends in Washington that the Convention has given them the usual impetus, and 
that the clubs are moving forward, Mrs. A. L. Babber has given her beautiful home, 
‘*Belmont,” for several benefit euchre parties for the ‘‘cause.”’ 


Miss Lucy E, Anthony, who has for 80 many years been chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Local Arrangements for the National Convention, says she ‘‘never before had 
so much assistance, or such effective cooperation from the District of Columbia work- 
ers as at the recent Conventiop.’’ From the persons who furnished the delightful 
music down to the charming little pages, everybody was happy to render service, and 
everybody expressed a willingness to do as much again, if opportunity offered. 


The Minutes of the recent Convention will be ready for distribution in a few 
weeks. A copy will be sent to each delegate who attended the Convention. Any per- 
son desiring a copy of the printed Minutes of the New Orleans Convention may have 
it by sending to Headquarters four cents for postage. We have on hani a large num- 
ber of copies of the Minutes of the New Orleans meeting, and would be glad to dispose 
of most of them before the 1904 Minutes are placed on our shelves. 





Dr. Mary D. Hussey, of East Orange, New Jersey, is getting up a club of 25 sub- 
scribers for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. We know she will succeed in getting her num- 
ber, for whatever she undertakes she accomplishes, Dr. Hussey writes that they had 
a fine meeting in East Orange for Ellis Meredith, and adds, ‘‘She made more converts 
than any other speaker we have ever had.’’ We congratulate Miss Meredith, and we 
congratulate East Orange. 


Mrs, Catt has been very busy since the Convention. She has spoken at a number 
of meetings in New York and vicinity, and attended several important social func- 
tions, besides working at her desk to clear the way for a real rest. She has had two 
visits from Miss Shaw, and they have conferred as to the future of the work, Mrs. 
Catt sails for Europe May 19. She will be accompanied by Pennsylvania’s president, 
Mrs. Blankenburg. Mrs, Catt’s plans after the International meeting in Berlin are 
not definite. She may return immediately, and she may remain until September. 

We shall soon have some announcements of new literature which will be of inter- 
est to our readers, Watch this Column forthem, The price of Progress has been reduced 
to ten cents per year. Can any suffragist afford to be without it at that price? Can 
any suffragist afford to allow her unconverted neighbor to be without it at that price? 
Can any suffragist afford to neglect to provide the newspapers of her town with it at 
that price? Remember, for every bona fide subscription, we may send one free or 
sample copy at the same postal rates. The April number will be edited by Ellis 
Meredith of Colorado, This announcement alone is a sufficient guarantee that we 
shall have a good and valuable number. Subscribe now! 


Just before she left home for the National Convention, Mrs, Maud OC, Stockwell, 
Minnesota’s president, had a call to go to Austin to address the club there on Miss 
Anthony’s birthday. She could not be in Washington and in Austin at the same time, 
so she asked her husband to represent her at Austin. Senator Stockwell went, 
addressed the meeting, and evidently did it well, for when he had finished his hearers 
asked questions, and it was eleven o’clock before the meeting adjourned. 

The Boone (Iowa) Club has sent a copy of its year-book to Headquarters. The 
book is attractively bound, and the program is a splendid one. Better than the book, 
however, is the information which comes with it, to the effect that ten new members 
have been added recently. Every club in Iowa and in every other State should work 
hard for an increased membersbip this year. Let every individual club-member secure 
just one new member, and our membership would be doubled without a great strain 
in any direction, and the growth would be of the healthiest kind, too. 





Our President, Rev. Anna Howard Slaw, uas started in on her new duties with 
such energy as to make us all feel that no lagging will be permitted. Her first letter 
to State Presidents is an inspiring message. The keynote of it is ‘tincreased member- 
ship,’’ and she suggests that we can in no better way show our appreciation of Mrs. 
Catt’s services to our Association than ‘‘by renewed consecration to the lines of activ- 
ity to which she has for so many years devoted her life. This can be manifested by a 
determination not only to hold every organized club in the State, but to seek to organ- 
ize new clubs during the year. By an earnest effort on the part of every officer, the 
number of clubs can be greatly increased. If each State were to set its mark at organ- 
izing one new club every three months, we would go to the Portland Convention in 
1905 with nearly 200 new clubs. Shall we not begin the new year by pledging ourselves 
to make this effort, and let our watchword be ‘On to Oregon in 1905 with two hundred 
new clubs!’ ”’ 





—— 





P Sesee= a=. — sane fd » speching GENERAL WORK. — Young Armenian, 
tnglish, with experience as a barber and as a’ e o Hi 

sheomaker, would like a place to do housework. , davess ~ poe Me order Boy cy 
He is a graduate of a college in his own country. hawmut Ave., Boston ‘ 

and anxious to earn money to continue his edu- te . 
cation next year. Address 8. INGLIZIAN, 22 Lans- 
down St., Roxbury, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK .—Armenian boy, well recom- 
mended, is willing to do housework without 
wages, in return for English lessons. Isa tailor, 
andcan help with the family sewing. Address 
MR. MUGURDITCAIAN, 12 Blackwell St., Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.— Armenian 26 years old, 
speaking English somewhat, and French, Ger 
mah and Italian fluently, wants a place to do 
housework. Has had six years’ experience, and 
has excelient recommendations from his former 
employers, including the Russian legation in 
Switzerland. Address JOHN BALIAN, Box 112, 
Mt. Auburn, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. Armenian student, 19 years 
old, able to speak English, would like to do 
housework in private family. Address Mrnas K. 
MOMJIAN, 61 Montgomery, St., Boston. 
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